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HE GERALD MASSEY FUND. 


As this Fund is now about to be > be CLOSED, intending Subscribers 
will oblige by kindly sending in their Subscriptio 

The object of the Fund is to provide, if emeliae,| a small income to 
the aged Widow and the Four Dau htors two of whom are invalids. 
Subscriptions will be received JAMES ROBERTSON, Esq., 
5, Granby —— Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotland, who will render an 
iccount to all senders. 
¥ Cheques should be made payable to the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Hope Street Branch, Glasgow, Scotland. 








WPectures. 


Roxvat: INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1909. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF ILLUSTRATED LECTUBES 
(ADAPTED TO A JUVENILE AUDITORY). 
Pret. WILLIAM STIRLING, M.D. LL.D. D.Sc.—STX LECTURES 
‘The Wheel of Life.’ On December 29 (TUESDAY), December 31, 
$908, January 2, 5, 7, 9, 1909, at 3 o'clock. 
TUESDAYS. 

Prof. KARL yeanson. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on ‘ Albinism 
in Man.’ On TUESDAYS, January 19, 26, weet clock. 

Prof. MACDONELL, Ph.D. F.B. HREE LECTURES - 
‘The Architectural and Sec’ rye ‘Antiquities of India.’ On TUE 
DAY®, etenery : 2, 9, 16, at 3 o'clock. 

Prof. FREDERICK WALKER MOTT, M.D. F.R.S.—SIX_ LEC- 

TURES on ‘The Evolution of the’Brain as an Organ of Mind.’ On 
TUESDAYS, February 23, March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, at 3 o'clock. 

THURSDAYS. 
Prof. JOHN OLIVER ARNOLD.—TWO tees on ‘ Mysteries 
U ong ag January 21, 28, at 3 
TWO LECTURES oar ‘The Revival 
of Modern Drama.’ On THORSDAYS, February i 11, at 3 o'clock. 

HANS GADOW, Esa, Ph.D. PRS. — THK E LECTURES on 

‘Problems of Geographical Distribution in a On THURS- 
pax’. Reteuars 18, 25, March 4, at 3 0’ 

A. HAL 8q,—TWO LECTUR on ‘Recent Advances in 
On ge RSDAYS. arch 1 18, at 3 o'cloc! 
Sc.D. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on ‘Aerial 
and Practice.’ On TH URSDAYS: March 25, 


SATURDAYS. 


Prof. Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.0. D.C.L. LL.D. R.A. 
he Crit: ttoal Faculty’; (2) ‘Sight and 


J clock. 

Mus. Doc. D.C.L. LL.D.— 
THREE Mendelssohn ’; (2, 3) ‘Chamber Music.’ 
(1. With Musical Tihustrations 2, 3. With the kind assistance of the 
a =e = Be lee Vessely sage On SATURDAYS, 

‘ebr 6,1 

Prof. Bir ‘i . THOMSON, “LL.D. F.R.8.—SIX LECTURES 
, on URDAYS. February 27, March 6, 


20, 
ge on (to Non- ane to all Courses of Lectures (extend- 
ing from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription toa 
single Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Haif-a-Guinea, according to 
the length of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or 
sent by — - receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 
Mem =r purchase not less than Three Sin oe oenre 
Tic kets, availed e for any Afternoo: —— Lecture, for Half-a- 
The FRI Day BY ENING MEE ee will BEGIN = “TANU- 
Sie Dr. ALFR RUSSEL WALLACE, 0.M. 
ISCOURSE on The World of Life: as Visualized 
and Interpreted tg Darwin ism.’ Succeeding —— oy rhea, 
be given y gt ir FREDERIC NATHAN, AZER. 


Prof. . VI 

EAR * Be IRKELEY, Right Hon. VIsCOUN 

SIDNEY @. BROWN, Mr. R. RELFALL, Mr. A.8. EDDINGTON, 
Prof. Sir J. J. THOMSON, and other Gentlemen. To these Meetings 
Masiees ig rohan Friends only are —— 


Persons d t 
the SECRETARY. When proposed the: ay axe Yom oy Pas Bet 
to all the Lectures, tothe Friday Evening Meetings, and to the 
library and Reading Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the 
Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


A icnitara Sclence! 
of. G. H. BRYAN, 
yep in !Theor. 
April 1, at 3 o'clock. 












N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
de PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.O, 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. TL Y EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T, 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
Lendov, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
ting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants e meegee as ekg of News papers. 

m MBERSHIP.—Ev Man or Woman throughout the United 
om, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
ed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
— upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 

xr life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
News) A and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
rece iving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

fhe “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
nd usen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six W ies of 
ewsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 20/., and was Tae : subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on 16, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athena, He an active and leading part 
throughout the whole J viny of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provide: r annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Hier rt Lloyd, who 


died May 12, 1899, 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty- mee —— of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
ten 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servante 
who may be rec d for t by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in mals cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance with | fe merits and wo geet of 
each case. WILKIE JONES. 





















Educational. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Uni- 


versities. Civil Service. Army, Medical, and other Careers. 
Classical and Modern Sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholar- 
ships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholarships to Uni- 
versities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, List of Honours, &c., apply 
BURSAR, Epsom College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 





Cc 0 
For Landowners, —_ ents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
tending Colonists, &c. 
FARMING AND COLON AL 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY BRANCR. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, 8t. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 














Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER BXBIBITION of posreara and LANDSCAPES 
by EARLY BRITISH ERS is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the MEDICI 
REPRODUCTIONS (Coloured) after Old Masters, is OPEN 
DAILY, 10 to 6, Saturdays 10 to 5, until Christmas. Admission free 
on presentation’ of Visit aa eee. ~The BAILLIE GALLERIES, 13, 
Bruton Street, Bond Street, V 











Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of Ere ve can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by ins Iments), and obtain the right to 
gs in the following advantages 

ee. RST. Freedom from want in time ‘of Adversity as long as need 


iste. 

“SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH, A ee in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged rs, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Tangley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence 

SIXTH. A contribution gece — expenses —— it is needed. 

urther information app! e Secretary, Mr. GEOR 

LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, Bc. . on 





PuDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


Advanced Modern Education for Girls of good social position. 
Boarders only. London Professors attend Daily. Special attention 
to Health, Manners, and Deportment. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
OMEN TEACHERS. Students are prepared for the London 

and Cambridge blag med Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Scholarships of from 15l. to 251. offered 
to Graduates in JANUARY, 1909.—For further particulars as to 
occa Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, 
me - wie WOODS, at the College, Salisbury oad, Brondesbury, 

mdon, N.W. 


DUCATION. 
— or Guardians desiring accurate wey gaetine to 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS 
RS in England or A road 
are invited te call upon or send 2 fails dete oe particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITA Gé& 
who for more aan thirty ears have ny aay in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 











" Seeeeene Vacant. 
DERBY SCHOOL 


The bap ot DERBY SCHOOL invite applications for 
the post of HEA ASTER. Graduate, under 45 years of age. 
Guaranteed Salary 7” 

Applications to sent in before DECEMBER_ 30, to 
WILLIAM COOPER Clerk to the Governors, Becket Btreet. Ton 
— i copies of the Scheme and further particulars may 
obtained. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








NOTICE. 


FRIDAY NEXT being CHRISTMAS DAY, 
the ATHENEZUM will be published on 
WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 2 o'clock. — 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 5 o’clock on TUESDAY Evening. 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Tt is proposed to open | this Training College, for 100 Men and Women 
Students, in SEPTEMBER, 1909, anda PRINCIPAL will be required 
to commence work from that date. 

e must be a Graduate of some ‘University in the United Kingdom, 
and Foot) have had experience in the Training of Teachers. 

Salary 5007. per annum. Canvassing forbidden. 

Forms of Application (en receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelope) will be forwarded, and they must he returned 
endorsed “‘ Training College,” not later than JANUARY "50, 1909, 
scceeapaaien by copies of ve more than four recent Testimonials, 

f. WYNNE, Secretary to College Council. 

‘Town Hall, Dudley, Worcestershire. 








T. ANDREWS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE TRAINING UF TEACHERS. 
LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The COMMITTEE paid ai lications for the TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT of a LE in GEOGRAPHY. The appoint- 
ment will be made for wag = eo will run from the date of entry. 
The Salary fixed is 2007. 

Intending Applicants may obtain further information as to the 
te of receiving applications, &c., b 


nature of the duties, last « 4 
Nort 


applying to JAMES MALLOCH, Director of Studies, 77, 
Street, St. Andrews. 





OURNTY OF LORDS & 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Sela  aoecations. for the 
apocntmans as TEACHER of FASHION-PL. RAWING at 
the L.C.C. CAMDEN SCHOOL OF ART DALMEN v AVENUE, N., 
for One Evening attendance of about Three Hours a Salary 
10s. 6d. an attendance. Applications should be made on the Official 
Form, to be ohtained from the Education Officer, London County 
Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 4,M,, on DECEMBER 3}, 1908, accom 
panied by copies of three Testimonials of recent date. All communi- 
cations on the subjeet must - endorsed “T 1.” and a stam 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. Canv Seatheis either vga or 
indirectly, will be held to bea Ticetigcction for employm 

. GOMME, Clerk of the Tengen Counts Domnall. 

Education Offices, Victoria ~- _crrccames Ww. 

December 16, 1 





(7OSPORT AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


A SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED 
Candidates should be Graduates in ae jan 
ture, and have had experience ina 1D 
Commencing Salary 160l., increasing tps ope - Scale adopted by 


the Governors. 
Further particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
to whom applications — be addressed. 


High Street, Gosport 
OF LIVERPOOL 


C tz 
FREE PUBLIC MUSEUMS. 

The conroR ation of LIVERPOOL require the services of a 
polities, SSISTANT in INVERTEBRA i ZOOLOGY for the 
PRE UBLIC MUSEUMS. Commencing Pa ~~ 1501, per annum. 
The hs sod to be subject to the Standing Orders of the Council. 
-Further partloolrs may be obtained on application to THE 
DIRECTO 4 MUSEUMS, Free Public Museums, William Brown 
Street, Liver aa 
Applications, eosomopnnted os hy, conte copies of Testimonials, endorsed 
“ Zoological Assistant,” to THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ARY, MU skUM. AND Dake COMMITTEE, under 
cover to the Town Clerk, Munici Offices, Liverpool. must be 
delivered at the Town Clerk's Office not later than MONDAY, 


January 25, 1 By 0 de 
ED 
re WARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Liv: La December 11, 1908. 


~) UNIOR CLERK. — Must be good Shorthand 
Writer and Typist, and be sharp and reliable at Office Routine 
Work.—Apply by letter, in own handwriting, tating, age, and Salary 

required, a f enclosing Specimen of typing, » a BATSFORD. 
Publisher and Bookseller, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


UNIOR CLERK REQUIRED in a WEST- 

END OFFICE. Maw wile a an hand, ann See afte Se use 

Sa! 50l., rising per annum —Address 

O' te ee pn ot Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14, King William 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADY TYPIST WANTED.—Shorthand and 

Book-Keeping. Business experience. Knowledge of Literature 

and of German a recommendation. State age, experience. and Salary 

required.—P. M. BARNARD, M.A., Antiquarian Bookseller, 10, 
Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


age and Litera- 
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Situations Wanted. 


Ppror. SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, 
A. D.C.L., &c., desires to RECOMMEND gg 4 y strongly 

his former PRIVATE "SECRETARY (who had him 
thirteen years) for Position of Trust, preferably as tJ Librarian, 
2 = a wr ble Organizer; reliable book-keeper ; 

ographe French and German Correspondent.— 

apriy Ss MR ETARY. Lalulaand, Bushey, Herts. 


IBRARIAN’S ASSISTANT.—ENGAGE- 
MENT DESIRED in a Technical or_ Scientific Sibrary. 
WOULD GivE SIX MONTHS" SERVICES.—Has had experience in 
a similar post.—Box 1451, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


SBixcacrnyr TYPIST is OPEN to take an 
ENGAGEMENT after lengthy sad patiotacteny quolegment in 
f Literary Pape to long hours and con 








Einuoue w: work. ‘. reference weit be given by present Employer. 
commence.— Apply 1444, Atheneum Press, 13, 
hs .C. 


Bream's ? Buildings, Chancery 


ANTED, by educated domesticated LADY, 

as MATRON or ASSISTANT in a BOYS’ SCHOOL. Could 

assist with Art Classes (Certificate), Handicrafts, or Hobbies.— 
Box 1452, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery La Lane, EBC. c. 


PARENT, removing his SON from Harrow, 
for oo ressems only (age 16}, Sixth Form), wishes to Jace 
him witha n or Layman to PREPARE for a CLASS: gal 
SCHOLARSHIP at OXFO D.—Replies to J. S. REDMAYNE, 
Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, Kensington. London. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 


details of Publishing, pavers 20 well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in_any Departm 











Catalogues. 


P M. BARNA B D, M. A. 
e (Late Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge.) 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
CATALOGUE 26. ALDINE PRESS, Classical 
Authors and Antiquities, Works by Humanists and Scholars, &c. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE 25, »_ BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, 
Genesloey, nd Deeds of phical 


Pientins, Dog s, Tracts, a! Toneqree, 
and Local In &.—% an lenportent Collection of ks by 
or on the Sidneys of Penshurst 


IN PREPARATION. 
CATALOGUE Peet MSS. and INCUNABULA, 


P. M. BARNARD begs to quncunce that EARLY 
IN JANUARY he will open a BRANCH a 

85, BRIDGE a Aa the John Rylands Library), 
ANCHESTER. 








GF LAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 


For DECEMBER (No. 362). 
Is NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ 
Remainders, including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Box 1386, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 








Miscellaneous. 


1 SECURE FRIENDS and FRIENDSHIPS 
join the Saat CLUB, 10s. 6d. ; or the ag ya 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2x. 6d., of 350 House Ch 








CCURATE RESEARCH AND GENEA- 
pogaoas, | Wonk UNDERTAKEN by REGINALD GLEN- 
CROSS, M.A. LL. Advice also supplied | to )_bereone drawing up 
their own P aie Tes Street, 
West Kensington. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. — A. B.. a ,, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


MmMiss BISHOP’S PRIVATE TOURING 

ARTIES. , LY. os". Calabria and the Riviéras, JANU- 
ARY 19. ITALY, MAR tae gt CHATEAUX. MAY. 
eeaive am of - qa St. George's Road, 














| NIQUE OPPORTUNITY.—FOR SALE, a 
lendid old COLLECTION of 1,152 IMPRESSIONS of 
_ \t ad GEMS a ee Chief European Cabinets, in 12 oe. 
£ Jeies less ARTISTIC ASURE of particular interest 
ENGLISH Collectors of Antinuities — Descriptive aS han 
JAMES IRVINE, 12, Mimosa Street, Fulham, London, 8. 








Indexers. 
NDEXES COMPILED BY EXPERTS. 


MEDICAL, LEGAL, and TECHNICAL BOOKS of every 
description INDEXED. 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS arranged in Volumes and INDEXED. 
PRECIS or DIGESTS of SPEECHES, BRIEFS, &c. 
TRANSLATION. 


INDICES, Limited, 
Contractors to His Majesty's Government. 
4, Manchester Street, W. 








Type-Wiriters, Kr. 
TY. PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women, (Classical Tri her Tosed 
Research, Revision. Tranelatter ion, Bhorthan rt ipitaticn 


Room.—' AB CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, Rag per 
words. Clear Car Copies to well- 
ay Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


d Mater - WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
Batect MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon es, 3d. per 1,000. 

erences to well-known ‘Authors. Oxford Higher Local. ‘Tel. 1272 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING of every description from 9d. 
per 1,C00words. Carbons, 3d. Translations. Duplicatin rere 
done promptly, accurately, and with intelligence.—G. WALK 
4, Park Road, New Cross, 8.E. 

















YPE-WRITING.—MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, 


&c., accurately pu PED, < per " 000 words. Carbons vi rT 
1,000. French and Spanish T .—F REDA 
HODGES. Hexham, Northumberland. 


YPE- WRITING of every description by 
Bageet, of. 8d. per 1,000 —.. — Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1.000 
words. racy and prom: refer- 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
poss onany subject SUPPLIED. The matt expert Bookfinder 
extant. lease state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books Fad others selected 
from my various i. § oe List of 2,000 Books rticularly want 
t free.—EDW. BAKE reat Bookshop, 14- 6, i= Bright Street, 
rmingham. Rent 8 Staffordshice Pots and Potters, numerous 
Tllus., 2is. net, for 10s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 24s. ; Who’s Who. 5s. 





ATALOGUE No. 50.— Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs touched by Turner—Constable’s English Land- 
sonue-Denines by Senter —Tapentne Colour-Prints—Illustrated 
ost free, Sixpence.— WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





HEAP BOOKS ir CHRISTMAS and NEW 
EAR'S GIFTS. 


ST READY, and B. post free, our NEW CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS for the SEASON at lowest prices for cash. 


67, Moorgate Street, GILBERT & FIELD, Lrp. 
London, E.C. Please quote this paper. 


OREIGN BOOKS and Periodicals 
ane cheaply sup) 


lied. 
CLasaere Carat UE on applicat: on, State Subject. 
MULLER, 16, ro Street, London, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON 
ipecimen Copy (gratis) m their NUMISMATIC 








Limited, for 
CIRCULAR. an finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, LiMitep, Experts, 


Valuers, and h--—— 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, 


Established upwards of a Century 
L 4 
Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock. Curious, 
Interesting, and Out-of-the-way Books. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.” —Scot 
“ Bright and camaing short plays for amateurs."—Queen. 


ATALOGUES.—CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

of SECOND-HAND BOOKS — free onapplication. Booksinall 
peg of Literature, many scarce Items and First Editions. No 
prices. Parcels sent on pow aad if desired. CATALOGUES 
innued "Monthly. —Address J. BALDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, 





M LE Y & Cc O, 











OOKS — BOOKS — BOOKS. 
Our NEW yj containing io bap onan ge! and Recent 
Books of the Year, and a lar; ooks for Seung 
Folk, will be —_ at you pom free on ‘reouips of Name yd Address 
A. - DENNY, 147, Strand, London, W.C. 
3 4. from these Lists executed by return. 








ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. IT. RELIGION, 1. HIB. 
TORY. IV. PORTRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 

GROGRAPHY. VIL. MILITARY. Vill. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


EVENTEENTH - CENTURY BOOKS and 
PAMPHLETS ; Works upon Architecture and Ecclesiol 
Canon Law; The Eastern Churches; and some Occult and Mystical 
Literature are aeveed in CATALOGUE 475, just fissued gratis and 
= Ay yg RLES HIGHAM & SON, 27, Farringdon Street, 

ndon 


RUN. DEL CHROMOS.—Large Stock, many 
mes. Send stamp for this Month’s List, which gives size 
and shape. of each.—SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 











ences.—NORA DICKINSON, 43 Sackvine Gardens, Ilford. 





YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home (Remington, Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 
Cambridge Local.—Miss N. McFARLANE, 11,’ Palmeira Avenue, 
Westcliff, Essex. 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
sod rains Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ies 

ed by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
at the World. CATA. 


largest ans and fe rope offered ' for Sale 
free on Co} Books Bought.— 


ed and sent pos! 
WALTER T. SPENCER, ” New Oxford Street, London, Wc.” 
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OOKS. — WILLIAM aon & SONS, 
Booksellers and Exporters, are pared to give highest cash 
— = a of an: “escription end of any magnitude. Gentle- 
rs and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & & "SONS, who are at all times prepared to give full cash 
value for Books in all Branches of Literature. Vendors will find this 
method of disposing of their Properties to be much more advantageous 
than Auction, while the worry, delay, and Be ye to 
Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. LOGUES eat 
arent, Birmingham. Established 1845. 
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Printers. 
A TEES SUx PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, No nd Queries 
- parcd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all’ finds of B dink News 
dl < PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Anthors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed i ponieets. —ermsand Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Sales by Auction. 


Early English Pottery, Antiquities, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, December 21. and Followin ay, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ANTIQUITIES AND OTHER WORKS OF 
A SS he Collection of EARL ENGLISH and 
OTHER OLD POTTERY, the Property of ALFRED BILLSON, Esq., 
of Folkestone—Roman and later Antiquities (found in London)— 
Sasiqne Glass and Terra-Cotta—a small Collection of Ja panese 
Objects—a few Pieces of Porcelain—Silver and other Lustre Ware— 
Silver Plate and Pewter. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


—_. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester amare, W.C., 

EARLY” IN JANUARY, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 

including the FINE-ART ‘LIBRARY of i late THOMAS McLEAN, 

e Library of the late WADHAM LOCKE SUTTON, Eszq., of 

Ber annoted, and other Properties, gh Library Sets of 

Standard Authors—Works on Natural History—Reference Books on 

Works of Art—valuable First Editions—Books with Coloured Plates 
—Collection of Autograph Letters and other Items. 

Catalogues in preparation. 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : — 


On MONDAY, December 21, ENGRAVINGS 
of the BABLE ENGLISH and EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 


On TUESDAY, December 22, Porcelain of the 
late CHARLES GOLDSMITH, Esq., and Porcelain and Decorative 
Furniture cro Various | Sources. 








ies &c. 


[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.U., DECEMBER 19, contains :— 
THE TOWN PLANNING PROBLEM IN ROME. 


a =. INTERNAL DECORATION (Institute of 
re s). 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY HALL COMPETITION. 

ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ WORK. 

COMPETITION FOR AN ELEVATION IN FERRO 
CONCRETE. 


ASSOCIATION OF WATER ENGINEERS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF EASTERN BUILDINGS (Society of 
Architects). 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES, SIMLA 
CHURCH AT ELVEDEN ; 
ST. HELEN'S SCHOOL, ABINGDON ; 
HOUSE AT GUILDFORD ; 
ST. STEPHEN'S VICARAGE, SOUTHWARE ; 
BRONZE PANEL, HAMBURG-AMERICA LINE OFFICE 
THE “POOR TRAVELLER'S REST,” ROCHESTER. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 





BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Twenty-second Impression. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 
ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES inthe Same. Net 38. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 
FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 
MUSICAL FORM. Sixth Impression. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 2vols. Fourth Impression. 


AUGENER, Inp., 6 New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 





QURNAMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


By HENRY HARRISON, 
Author of ‘The Placc-Names of the Liverpool District,’ &. 
PARTS I.-VIIT. READY, 1s. each net. 
THE EATON PRESS, 190, Ebury Street, London, S.W. 
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FROM WELLS GARDN NER, DARTON & COS LIST. 





STORY LIVES OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS. 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 
Illustrated by H. J. RHODES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





FOR LOVERS OF ANIMALS. 


NOBODY'S DOG. 


By EDITH CARRINGTON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 








THE 
MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 
—~o—- 
CHATTER B O X. 
Lanen COLOURED 
PAGES. PLATES. 
The Daily Telegraph calls CHATTERBOX 
‘World famous...... its pictures are as admirable 


as its letterpress...... it is good all through, and its 
exceptional contents have given it an entrance to 
all parts of the world.” 


CHATTERB OX. 


NEARLY “A CHILD’S 
300 NEW LIBRARY IN 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ITSELF.” 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. Coloured 
boards, 38.5; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, 3d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 


SUNDAY. 





416 
LARGE onamen 
PAGES. PLATES. 


Nearly 250 Original Illustrations. 


NOTHING BETTER. 


‘*We can imagine nothing better calculated to 
encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the 
school and nursery.” — Times. 


SUNDAY. 


SUNDAY, Bound Volume, coloured boards, 
3s.; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 58. Weekly 
Numbers, 3d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 


THE PRIZE. 


FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 

13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Pictures. 
Bound to suit all tastes. Paper, 18. 2d.3 pic- 
torial boards, 18. 6d.; cloth, 28,5; cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. 


LEADING STRINGS. 








WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT.| 








DARTON’ S FINE-ART SERIES. 


Each Volume printed on superfine paper, profusely illustrated in the best style by Popular 
Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8; by 53, price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUNAWAYS andCASTAWAYS | CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured | Old Tales of Greece. 

Frontispiece and Title-Page and numerous | By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction 
Black -and - White Illustrations by F by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. Illustrated by 
BEDFORD. FRANK PAPE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68 Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Among the Volumes included in this Series are: 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S VERSES. Selected by E. V. Lucas. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. Selected and Edited, with Introduction, 
by E. V. LUCAS. [Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. By Mary 
MACLEOD. [Fourth Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macteop. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. By Mary Mactezop. 

A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. By Mary Mactzop. 

TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By F. J. Harvey Darton. 


[Third Edition. 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. By F. J. Harvey Darron, 
&c. &c. &c. &c. 


[Fifth Edition. 


[Third Edition. 


A List of this well-known Series post free on application. 





OTHER-LAND. THE 
By EVELYN E. RYND, Author of ‘ Mrs. | | TREASURE HOUSE SERIES. 


Green.’ With numerous Illustrations by | 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


DOROTHY FURNISS. Demy 8vo, ao 

on superfine paper, fancy art linen boards, | 

3s. 6d. |THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. By LILIAN’ GASK. Illustrated by 
DOROTHY HARDY. 


By ‘“‘BROWN LINNET.” With numerous 

Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. Demy THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

vetehapeeudnaniea | By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations 
‘* These ——- of *‘Why-Why and Tom. | from Photographs. 


Cat’ are descri with an originality and | 
imagination which make the book charming—even | 
to grown-ups.” — World , THE WALLACE AND 
A real children’s book for children of the best | 

kind.”—Morning Leader. | TATE GALLERIES. 

By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. h of these volumes 
will prove a delightful companion for any boy 


or girl visiting these treasure-houses of the 
nation. 


Uniform in style and price with the followin 
three books by PHEBE ALLEN: PLAYING in | 
BOTANY, Third Edition, GARDEN PESTS, | 
— AND JILL’S "JOURNEY, Second | 
ddition. 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS. [Illustrated by A. TALBOT SMITH. In Handsome Bindings, 
and with Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 


THE GIANT OF THE TREASURE CAVES. 


By Mrs. MULLIKEN. Illustrated by W. RAINEY. In Handsome Bindings, and with 
Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 





THE BABY’S LARGE EASY 
Cloth tarde, 38. 6d; ilhotated peper bees, | LL MYSTERY OF COXFOLLY. 
1s. 6d. By PHBE ALLEN. With Illustrations in Colour. Cloth boards, 3s. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., L7p., 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 
Modern —_ 


i a EARL OF CROMER. With Portrait and a 
p. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. 





The Situation in Egypt. 


Address delivered to the reo! Club on December 15, 
= By the EARL OF CROMER. 8vo, limp cloth, 
8. net. 





eye and Byways 
in Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With over 140 Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 
William Morris. 
By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
(English Men of Letters. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes, 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. 
By RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Con- 
densed by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. F.R.S. 
Ww Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


French Prints of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By RALPH NEVILL. With 50 Full-Page Plates. 
8vo, 158. net. 


Doctors. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
An Address delivered to the Students of the Medical 
School of the Middlesex Hospital, October 1, 1908. 
With Preface and Portrait. Sold for the benefit of the 
Middlesex Hospital. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


Caesar’s Commenta.ies on the 
Gallic War. 


Translated into English by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. 
Litt.D., Dublin. With Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKE. 
Herculaneum, Past, Present, 
and Future, 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. Ph.D. L.H.D., 
and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other 
Illustrations and Maps. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medieval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 
Illustrated with Plans, Sections, &c. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt 
and the Sudan, 


Including a Description of the Route wo yt 
to Mombasa. With 35 Mapsand Plans. Fifth Edition. 
5s. net. 


India: Its Life and Thought. 


By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. 


Richard Bentley, D.D. 


A Bibliography of his Works and of all the Literature 
called forth by his Acts or his Writings. By A. T. 
BARTHOLOMEW, M.A. With an Introduction and 
Chronological Table by J. W. CLARK, M.A. Hon. 
Litt.D. Oxford, Registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Tlustra- 
tions. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Bookseller.—‘* The memory of the test classical critic 
of Greek and Latin literature that England has produced 
is enshrined in the most practical way in these paves.” 


Cambridge. 
A Brief Study in Social Questions. By EGLANTYNE 
JEBB. Cheaper Issue, with a New Chapter. Paper 
covers, 1s. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Miss Jebb and her friends have written an 
admirable little book.” 


The. Muse in Motley. 


Verses. By HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Reprinted from Punch and other Papers, with Fore- 
word by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Court Journal.—“ It is long since we have come across so 
amusing and clever a volume of light verse.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 









































HURST & BLACKETT. 
NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
ANNIE 8. SWAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BROAD ROAD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GERTRUDE PAGE, 
Author of ‘The Edge o’ Beyond,’ (4th Edition), &c. 


PADDY-THE-NEXT- 
BEST-THING. 


“A bright, enjoyable story—and one to touch the feelings 
....Well worth reading.” —Times. 

“*Paddy has real charm, and her story goes along 
merrily.”—Observer. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘Seraphica,’ ‘ Needles and Pins,’ &c. 


THE GORGEOUS BORGIA. 


“* A spirited romance with avery dramatic finish. ...which 
holds interest spellbound from the first page to the last.” 
Onlooker. 

“Mr. McCarthy has already won laurels by his historical 

romances, He has not done worthier work than this 

stirring story of ‘The Gorgeous Borgia.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


EDWARD H. COOPER, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,’ &c. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


“There is a great deal of eloquent writing in the book, 
and a dignity in the author’s final view of life which helps 
to lift the work above the ordinary. The characterization, 
too, is capital.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“There are several charmingly wicked children in the 
book....The style of writing lifts the story considerably 
above the average.”— Academy. 


SIDNEY H. BURCHELL. 
CLODS AND CLOVER. 


Frontispiece by GUNNING KING. 

“The story is cleverly told, and the characters sketched 
with such power of description that they live in the memory 
of the reader. ‘Old Lamentation,’ the worthy farmer, is a 
particular.y quaint and fascinating character study.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

















E. R. PUNSHON.—THE SPIN OF THE COIN. 
MRS. FRED REYNOLDS.—LOVE’S MAGIC. 

TOM GALLON.—THE LACKEY AND THE LADY. 
THEO DOUGLAS —~A WHITE WITCH. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE Two. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. 


In a new artistic binding, each 1 vol. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
BY G. SEYMOUR FORT. 


DR. JAMESON. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 

“Mr. Seymour Fort in this biography will help many a 
reader, to whom the very name of ix Seamenen ben ie 
anathema maranatha, to reconsider his estimate of one of 
the typical men of our generation.” 

W. T. STEAD in the Daily Chronicle, 

“Tt will introduce the reader to a man of skill and 
hardihood, of brilliant courage, unswerving determination, 
and Cp se bag matte pen 

“*Mr. Fort’s is a careful and stimulating record of a 
‘big’ man.”—Daily Express. 


EGYPT AND THE ENGLISH. 


Showing British public opinion in Egypt upon the Egyptian 

uestion, with chapters on the success of the Sudan, and 
the ay of travel in Egypt and the Sudan. By 
DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of ‘The Secrets of the 
Vatican,’ ‘Queer Things about Japan,’ ‘In Sicily,’ &. 
1 vol. royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and a Map, 21s. net. 

“A wonderfully vivid and entertaining picture of Egypt 
++-...0ne, too, that is full of a - F 

field Daily Telegraph. 

‘In this book Mr. Sladen has excelled his ‘previous 

efforts.”— Western Morning News. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 























BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


A WANDERING STUDENT 
IN THE FAR EAST. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 2ls. net. 


“This is the best book Lord Ronaldshay has written, and 
one of the most genuinely informing works of travel which 
we have met for some time.”—Spectator. 


FAMOUS DUELS OF THE 
FLEET. 


By H. B. MONEY COUTTS. 6s. 


In a series of graphic sketches Mr. Money Coutts brings 
before his readers fourteen of the most important single-ship 
actions known in our naval annals. The volume is fully 
illustrated. 

“What we should like, to put the matter quite plainly, 
is that this book should be extensively ‘given.’ A better 
present for a lad, whether he has the sea fever on him or no, 
could hardly be.”—Spectator. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY BYWAYS, 


And other Essays. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘The Watcher by the Threshold,’ &c. 


Contents.—Prince Charles Edward—The Victorian Chan- 
cellors—Bunyan—The Making of Modern Scotland—Mr. 
Balfour as a Man of Letters—Count Tolstoi and War— 
Rabelais, &c. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


By W. E. W. COLLINS. 6s. 


VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
VIOLIN ADJUSTMENT. 


By JAMES WINRAM. 5s. net. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


Reformed by Order of the Holy (Kcumenical Council of 
Trent; published by Order of Pope St. Pius V.; and 
Revised by Clement VIII., Urban VIIL, and Leo XIIL, 
together with the Offices since granted, and the Martyro- 
logy, Translated out of Latin into English. 


By JOHN MARQUIS OF BUTE, K.T. 


A New Edition, for use in England, in handsome demy 4to 
volume, £3 3s. net 


THE BEST NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE RIGHT STUFF. 


By IAN HAY. 


“The book is indeed a triumph in its way. It should be 
read by all who value humour, which has often been 
described as the salt of life, and should make good its 
author’s title to rank among the first of living humorists.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“The purveyors of food for honest mirth are so few and 
far between that we have no desire to see him quit a path 
which he treads with such ease, good humour, and un- 
affected cheerfulness.”— Spectator. 


SALVATOR. 
By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
THE STORY OF ESTHER. 
By MAUD OXENDEN. 
REALITY. 


By MARGARET PATERSON. 
CAPTAIN GRANT'S 
DESPATCH. 
GLENTYRE. 


- By EDMUND SELLAR. 


CURSED LUCK. 


By Sir J. G. SCOTT, K.C.I.E. 
3s. 6d. 





























By GARRETT MILL. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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LITERATURE 
——_@—. 
Dumouriez and the Defence of England 


against Napoleon. By J. Holland Rose 
and A. M. Broadley. (John Lane.) 


Tuts book has been written for the purpose’ 


of giving to the public some lengthy ex- 
tracts translated from ‘‘a French MS. 
of 397 pages, bound in thick white 
vellum,” which 

“‘ four years ago. ...came into the possession 
of Mr. Bertram Dobell, in whose sale cata- 
logue it was described as an ‘Important 
Military Manuscript dealing with the subject 
of a French Invasion of England.’ ” 

It was bought by Mr. Broadley, who 
came to the conclusion that “ every 
word of this MS. is in the handwriting 
of General Dumouriez.” There seems 
to be a presumption that this is so. 
The writing of a page of the MS. given 
in facsimile in this volume appears to be 
identical with that of a letter of Du- 
mouriez reproduced, on another page, 
from the original in the British Museum. 
The MS. is undoubtedly an interesting 
and remarkable document, and its author 
was a prodigy if it was his unaided com- 
position. It is hard to believe that it 
was the single-handed work of one man, 
English or French. If really it were 
conceived and finally completed by Du- 
mouriez, he must have had a number 
of collaborators. The local details of 
districts in Great Britain remote from 
one another—for example, of Sussex, 
Devon, and North Wales—are so exact 
that they cannot have been derived from 
maps, and must have been studied on the 
spot. If it was the work of Dumouriez 
he did it between his arrival in England 
in 1803 and 1805, and he could not have 
spent this interval in travelling from place 
to place to make the survey without 
leaving some trace of his visits. The 





authors of the book say that they have 
tried ‘“‘to reconstruct the life-story of 
Dumouriez between 1803 and 1823,” 
during his long sojourn in England ; but 
we cannot find a sign of any “ endeavour” 
to discover whether he ever explored the 
British coasts further from London than 
Broadstairs and the Isle of Wight, or 
whence, in the first months of his resi- 
dence in England, this foreigner, unfamiliar 
with our language, derived his accurate 
knowledge of the strategic geography of 
Great Britain. No proof beyond hand- 
writing is adduced that Dumouriez was 
the author of the Report. 

Messrs. Rose and Broadley have not 
devoted sufficient attention to the pre- 
paration of this work, which, with the 
materials at their disposal, ought to have 
been a valuable and exhaustive mono- 
graph on the life of Dumouriez. The 
volume contains 553 pages, including 
the Preface. The MS. occupies only 125, 
and twelve more are given to ‘A Note 
on the Invasion, August, 1805,’ by Du- 
mouriez, including two pages of not very 
informing annotation by the authors. 
The 400 pages which remain would have 
sufficed for a complete monograph. They 
say of the note of 1805 that it “ bears 
signs of haste in its composition” ; 
and this is the criticism we make on the 
book before us. 

The authors seem to be unaware that 
“les gens de Bonaparte” claimed for 
Dumouriez the credit of originating the 
tactics of Wellington in the Peninsular 
War—a theory of interest to-day when 
a Continental sovereign has claimed to 
be the author of Lord Roberts’s plan of 
campaign in South Africa. Had they 
been aware of it, they might have had 
recourse to material which would have 
spared them many blunders in their chapter 
on the correspondence between Wellington 
and Dumouriez. They quote a letter from 
the latter to Wellington of June 6th, 1811, 
and add :— 


“Wellington does not seem to have 
replied to Dumouriez’ letter of June 6, 
but he sent the following answer to his next 
missive, which unfortunately has not been 
preserved :—‘ Fuente Guinaldo, August 28, 
1811. General, I am much obliged for your 
letter of August 5,’ ”” &c., &c. 


But Wellington did reply on July 4th, 
quoting a saying of Henri IV. about 
warfare in Spain to explain his own 
difficulties ; and the letter of Dumouriez 
of August 5th, “ which unfortunately has 
not been preserved,” was preserved and 
is also before us. Again, Messrs. Rose 
and Broadley say that Wellington’s letter 
of August 28th “disconcerted the old 
general, who apparently did not reply.” 
He not only did reply, on September 23rd 
(without any sign of being “discon- 
certed”), commenting on Soult’s in- 
tentions, but also followed this letter 
with two others of October 22nd and 
November 19th. The authors, ignorant 
of all this intervening correspondence, 
assert that after August 28th, 1811, 
‘* Wellington resumed the correspondence 
thirteen months later,” in a letter from 
Torquemada dated September 13th, 1812, 





which is given in full. They are un- 
aware that he wrote to Dumouriez from 
Gallegos on January 28th, 1812, concerning 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and that 
to this letter Dumouriez replied on Feb- 
ruary 20th, and again wrote to Welling- 
ton, about Napoleon’s plans of annexation, 
on April 10th, and that Wellington replied 
on May 20th—all of which letters are 
extant and published. After the tran- 
script of the letter mentioned above of 
September 13th, we read :— 

“The following is Dumouriez’ reply :— 

‘December 27, 1812. My Lord, I received 
two days ago the detailed letter you wrote 
to me on the 3rd [13th ?],” &c., &c. 
The query is the authors’, and seems 
to show they were conscious of getting 
into a muddle, as it is obvious that the 
short letter they had just quoted is not 
“detailed.” The explanation is that the 
letter of December 27th isnot Dumouriez’s 
reply to it. He answered it on October 
10th, in an interesting letter, unknown 
to our authors, in which he uses the 
expression that Suchet and _ Soult 
both despise their “‘ mok-king” [sic]. 
That of December 27th and Wel- 
lington’s long reply of February 3rd, 
1813, which our authors briefly sum- 
marize, refer to the appearance in Spain 
of the Duc d’Orléans—* the young Duke,” 
they strangely call him, though he was 
forty that year, the age of a veteran in 
those days. After this summary they 
thus conclude their Wellington corre- 
spondence :— 

“Such is all that can be known of this 
curious episode in the life of the future 
King of France [sic]....There are no letters 
of the years 1813 and 1814 between Welling- 
ton and Dumouriez, except one from the 
former of August 16th, 1813....From 
the correspondence of Dumouriez with 
Nicholas Vansittart we know that this note 
was duly acknowledged, but the reply has 
been lost.” 

Apart from calling Louis-Philippe “‘ the 
future King of France,” it would be 
difficult to crowd more errors into a 
few lines. The truth is that on March 
2nd, 1813, Dumouriez wrote to Wellington 
a long letter of great historical importance 
on this very subject of the Duc d’Orléans. 
Nor is this the only letter of 1813 besides 
that of August 16th. On August 2nd, 
1813, Dumouriez wrote to Wellington 
advising him not to try to enter France 
before taking Pampeluna and St. Sébas- 
tien; while as for the reply to Welling- 
ton’s letter of August 16th, far from 
being lost, it lies before us, dated 
September 2nd, 1813, and tells of Du- 
mouriez’s experiences between Bayonne 
and Pampeluna in his early days. We 
might quote further inexactitudes, as where 
the authors say that in a note sent to 
Fox and Windham, Dumouriez had 
written, on June 12th, 1806, of the Duc 
d’Orléans’s “grief at the recent death 
of his brother the Duc de Montpensier,” 
although that prince did not die till 1807, 
as may be seen, we believe, on his tomb 
at Westminster. What we have said 
suffices to throw a “ cold douche of facts,” 
to use a phrase of the authors, on their 
history of Dumouriez’s life in England. 
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Turning to the earlier period, we have 
to say that the authors are wrong in 
details of the French Revolution which 
any writers who attempt a monograph on 
the period ought to know. They say that 
** Dumouriez at the beginning of March, 
1792, was on familiar terms with Delessart, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ’—his name 
was Lessart, though he sometimes used 
the particule, thus, Antoine de Valdec de 
Lessart, and more frequently dropped it 
in revolutionary times— 

“*....and strongly urged him to give a firm 
reply to the overbearing note which the 
Austrian Court had just sent to Paris.... 
This effusion did not tend to foster the 
sanity of the French National Assembly.” 
Is it necessary to say that the National 
Assembly had disappeared on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1791? The mistake is not a 
slip, as further on we are told that on 
August 10th, 1792, ‘“‘ Louis XVI... ..be- 
took himself to the National Assembly,” 
the very day on which even the successor 
of the National Assembly, the “ Legisla- 
tive,” came to its term by decreeing a 
Convention. Again, we read that in 
October, 1792, Dumouriez “gained the 
confidence of the extreme Jacobins ”— 
Chaumette and others — ‘“‘who now 
vigorously began their communistic pro- 
paganda.” The same month we are told 
that ‘“‘ Pache and his new communistic 
allies distrusted him,” and a little later 
Pache was “playing into the hands 
of their [the Jacobins] communistic 
vanguard.” A young student coming 
to this book for instruction would thus 
gather that the extreme Jacobins were 
communists, instead of being for the 
most part individualists run mad. The 
blunder seems due to the authors’ 
impression that the Commune was a 
society of Communists. It is not our 
business here to explain that its name 
had nothing to do with the communistic 
doctrine ; but we may say that neither 
Chaumette, who has been called the in- 
ventor of the Commune, nor Pache, who 
was its mayor, nor least of all Robespierre, 
who was shot down in the act of signing a 
proclamation of the Commune, was a Com- 
munist ; while one of the few conspicuous 
Communists of the Revolution was 
Babeuf, the adversary of the Commune 
who gave these men their title of 
Terrorists. The ‘“ Archbishop of Autun, 
this able ecclesiastic,” is our authors’ 
description of Talleyrand in 1792, who 
would have been more amazed to 
find himself called an “able eccle- 
siastic”’ than to hear that his former 
see was an archbishopric. At Christmas, 
1795, the commissioners of the Republic, 
delivered to the Austrians by Dumouriez 
in 1793, were “set at liberty, being then 
exchanged for the Dauphine, the future 
Duchesse d’Angouléme.” It is needless 
to say that this princess did not become 
Dauphine till nearly thirty years later, 
in 1824, and that her title in 1795 was 
“* Madame.” 

Mistakes such as the foregoing seem 
to come from insufficient knowledge. 
But many in the volume might have been 
avoided by five minutes’ inquiry. Thus 





in a letter of Dumouriez, from a MS. 
dated ‘‘ Fondenay ” (which ought to have 
been printed Fontenay), he writes to 
Nantes, according to our authors’ transla- 
tion, “ I leave it to you to either keep the 
dragoons at Puissandre [?], Savenay and 
Blain. ...or to send them to Aneenis [?].”’ 
It would have taken little time to consult 
an ordinary map of the Loire Inférieure, 
which would show that the places queried 
by the authors are Guérande and Ancenis. 
One of the illustrations of the book is 
described as “ the charming picture ‘ Les 
Enrélements des Volontaires.’”’ Under 
its reproduction the original is attributed 
to Vinchon, and in the table of contents 
to Vinckon. It is after the well-known 
painting at Versailles, bearing the his- 
torical title of ‘Les Enrdlements Volon- 
taires.’ One of the catalogues of the 
Museum says it is by Vinchon; but M. 
Armand Dayot, who is the chief expert in 
pictures relating to the Revolution, ascribes 
it to Couder. The bibliography at the 
end of the volume is not perfect: ‘“‘ The 
lack of an adequate catalogue at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has pre- 
vented the authors making it as complete 
as they desired.” Bibliography is a 
science, and does not consist merely of 
transcribing a list of books from a library 
catalogue. A bibliographer ought to know 
something about the contents of the 
books which he classes. At all events, 
he should be familiar with their title-pages. 
Here the “ Mémoires du Gén. Dumouriez 
écrits par lui-méme. 2 vols. in one,” 
are said to have been published in ‘‘ Lon- 
don and Paris, 1794.” The copy which 
we know, of this date, was published 
‘““a& Londres chez P. Elmsley, Libraire 
dans le Strand, et on trouve quelques 
exemplaires & Bruxelles chez B. le Francq,” 
&c. If a book by Dumouriez were pub- 
lished in Paris in 1794, we ought to be told 
the name of the bold man who risked his 
head by putting it into circulation. We 
may say in conclusion that Messrs. Rose 
and Broadley chide Carlyle for his in- 
accuracies in writing about the French 
Revolution, which they call his. “ flights 
of imagination,” and they also find fault 
with Sorel. 





Blackstick Papers. By Lady 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


To criticize Lady Ritchie is like analyzing 
a fragrance, or defining a woman’s charm. 
The quality of her writing is so subtle 
and elusive that one inhales it as a faint 
perfume without asking whence or how 
it was distilled. The matter - of - fact 
journalist may say with perfect justice 
that there is nothing particularly new 
in this volume of collected essays and 
reviews of various dates, that there is 
little “information,” but always a vague 
inconsequence and incompleteness most 
distressing to the orderly mind. An 
esteemed modern type of intelligence, 
ever in search of those tiresome things 
which it assumes to be “ facts,” will 
turn away emptyfrom these slight sketches, 
as a vulgar collector will ignore a delicate 
pastel and buy a heavy work in oils. 


Ritchie. 





Happily there are things in literature 
besides “‘ facts.” There is style, there is 
atmosphere; there is, above all, the 
intimate sense of a personality. All 
these things have long been the precious 
possession of Thackeray’s daughter; and 
the charm and grace of ‘ Old Kensington ’ 
are as compelling in these fragmentary 
essays as they were of old. Lady Ritchie 
says that she thinks that “the art of 
getting old is specially understood in 
France.” We think she has the secret 
herself. As with George Sand, years 
have brought something different from 
mere age: ‘a ripening and changing, a 
progress.” All the old qualities are still 
here, but the heart has—if possible— 
expanded yet more widely, and opens to 
even broader sympathies and gentler 
toleration. The sensitive susceptibility 
to all that is beautiful and tender in 
nature, in art, in the human soul, is not 
dulled by time: it seems to have sent 
out new feelers, or attached itself by 
fresh tendrils to those “noble guiding 
strains which have led the way along 
many chances and changes, only growing 
more familiar, more loved, as time has 
passed on.”’ 

These words occur in an essay on 
Joachim, one of the most charming in a 
volume rich in charm. It is a perfect 
little sketch, scarcely more than a 
**thumb-nail,” but full of perception. 
Lady Ritchie always sees the man in the 
artist, and measures him a good deal by 
his friends: ‘“‘The friendship between 
Joachim and Mendelssohn is as delight- 
ful to think of as that between Jonathan 
and David. It is always a sort of music 
to hear of true friends.” Mendelssohn 
reserved the first rank for “artists who 
could not only play, but who were also 
human enough to understand the writings 
of Shakespeare and Jean Paul.” The 
gentle heart of Joachim comes out in the 
story of how he took his violin and played 
to a dying lady :— 

*“In a dim, curtained back room looking 
across another garden the dying mistress 
of the house sat propped up with cushions 
in a chair. Joachim stood with his back 
to the window holding his violin, and we 
waited in silence by the doorway while he 
played gravely and with exquisite beauty. 
The sad solemn room was full of the blessing 
of Bach, coming like a gospel to the sufferer 
in need of rest.”’ 


It was but one instance out of many. 
The present writer remembers how 
Joachim used to play to Emanuel 
Deutsch during the painful illness which 
cut short the brilliant scholar’s life. 
Lady Ritchie has another sketch of a 
musician, and in a few delicate touches 
gives the portrait of Haydn. Again, we 
have a clear vision of Gluck in a few lines, 
when we are reminded how “he had his 
harpsichord carried out into a flowering 
meadow, and placing a bottle of cham- 
pagne at either” end, then and there 
devised Che Faro for the delight of genera- 
tions to come.” Do we not see Haydn 
“ beating time to his own music, unable 
to refrain from smiling at the approach 
of some passage which he was pleased 
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with”—insomuch that the obsequious audi- 
ence at the great Vienna concerts used 
to™ watch his expression in order to 
regulate their applause ? 

‘Nohant in 1874’ is, we think, the 
best, if not the most characteristic, essay 
in the book. Lady Ritchie saw George 
Sand only once: “a sort of sphinx in a 
black silk dress. Her black hair shone 
dully in the light as she sat motionless, 
her eyes were fire, it was a dark face, a 
dark figure in the front of a theatre box.” 
But she felt the personality of the great 
Frenchwoman profoundly, and her visit 
to Nohant was in the nature of a pil- 
grimage. ‘‘ Few people,” she says, 


“have a better right to speak kindly of 
old age than George Sand. If ever there 
was a case of ‘hang thou my fruit upon 
the tree,’ it was hers. She ripened to the 
last. Her outlook grew wider as time 
passed over her head; those unforgotten 
eyes of hers never lost their brightness, but 
they looked up and around instead of down- 
wards....As people get older the joy of 
life is no longer able to carry them along 
oblivious of everything but their own 
being and emotion; the feeling is there 
still, only in a new shape; it is no longer 
a distinct note sounding clearly, it is a chord 
that strikes, an accompaniment that har- 
monises the crudities.” 


Every chapter in the book leaves an 
impression not easily forgotten ; in every 
page we find suggestion, thought, know- 
ledge of life and the heart. It is not a 
book for the many, but it will be cherished 
by the few who understand. It is full of 
sweet simplicity and intuitive apprecia- 
tion, with a calm and an absence of effort 
or striving after brilliance which are 
infinitely soothing. And there is the 
sense of style. Writing of the time when 
Mrs. Procter at last passed away, and 
with her “‘ Charles Lamb himself seemed 
to die again, and the dear and gentle 
Barry Cornwall, and all the kind and 
comfortable company of wits and poets 
....seemed to go farther off into space,” 
Lady Ritchie says in a fine peroration :— 


“The stately old tree falls, and we miss 
its spreading shade and comprehending 
shelter; to the last the birds have sung 
for us in the branches and the leaves hang 
on to the end, and old and young gather 
round still, and find rest and entertainment 
until the hour comes when all is over. The 
old branches go, and the ancient stem with 
sO Many names and signs carved deep in its 
bark, and the memories of the storms and 
sunshines of nearly a century.” 








The Book of Isaiah. By G. H. Box. 
(Pitman & Sons.) 


Mr. Box’s work on Isaiah deserves high 
commendation. It is sure to prove useful 
to the professed student of Old Testament 
literature no less than to the rank and file 
of intelligent Bible readers interested in 
modern methods of study. The principal 
aim of the volume is, to quote from the 
Prefatory Note added by Prof. Driver, that 
“of placing before English readers the 
chief conclusions—avoiding extreme ones 
—which have been arrived at by recent 





scholars respecting the gradual growth 
of the Book of Isaiah.” The results thus 
characterized as moderate include the 
division of chaps. xl.-lxvi. into two main 
collections, chaps. xl.—xlviii. (with a later 
appendix consisting of chaps. xlix.—lv.) 
being the work of the “ great unknown ” 
Babylonian prophet, commonly styled 
Deutero-Isaiah, and chaps. lvi.lxvi. be- 
longing to about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., and assigned to a writer 
who is sometimes styled Trito-Isaiah. 
The authorship of a number of sections 
included in chaps. i.-xl. is, as may be 
expected, freely dealt with. Relying 
on the references contained in Eccle- 
siasticus xlviii. 20-25, which appear to 
show that “the entire book was known 
as Isaiah’s soon after 200 B.c. to Ben Sira,”’ 
Mr. Box favours the view that the process 
of combining the different parts into one 
whole must have taken place towards the 
close of the third century B.c., though 
there are critics of great ability who place 
the final redaction as late as 150-80 B.c. 

In the translation, which is very largely 
new, Mr. Box has tried to reproduce “ the 
rhythmical articulation and movement 
of the original.” Such an attempt might 
in less capable hands have proved almost 
disastrous, for the temptation to remodel 
the text in the interests of a favourite 
rhythmic theory is—as notable cases 
have shown—too great to be easily 
resisted. But in the present instance the 
advantage of having the prophecies placed 
before us in something like the original 
grouping of lines far outweighs the draw- 
back of what might here and there be 
regarded as arbitrary or unnecessary 
alterations. In the notes Mr. Box refers 
constantly to the authorities, which he has 
throughout consulted with care and dis- 
crimination. He frequently finds him- 
self in agreement with the views ex- 
pressed in the famous commentaries of 
Duhm and Marti; but we have also noted 
a number of cases in which he ranges 
himself on the side of writers who decline 
to follow those authorities. 

In many instances Mr. Box’s translation 
and remarks challenge opposition, but 
we can mention only a few points in this 
place. Instead of “ Sons have I nourished 
and reared” in Is. i. 1, most Hebraists 
would probably prefer ‘Sons have I 
reared and exalted.” The serious cur- 
tailing of verse 4 in the same chapter will 
to many seem a doubtful proceeding ; 
and that the change of naézoru into ndsogu 
(‘‘ turned backward ”’) is far from necessary 
is shown by the fact that it is not even 
suggested under the article zir in the new 
Oxford Hebrew Dictionary. The render- 
ings ““O Zion’s glad news-bringer” and 
“OQ Jerusalem’s glad messenger-band,” in 
chap. xl. 9, are open to objection on the 
score of heaviness and overloading of 
consonants; nor is the sentence “‘ As a 
shepherd will he shepherd his flock” 
in verse 11 likely to recommend itself to 
the ear, the sameness of sound between 
the noun and the verb being much more 
prominent in English than in the original 
which it seeks to imitate. It will be held 
by many to be extremely doubtful whether 
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much that is said regarding chap. liii. can 
be effectually defended; nor should a 
slip like the identification of Syene in 
Upper Egypt with the neighbouring island 
of Elephantine (p. 243) have been allowed 
to remain undetected. But notwith- 
standing the more or less serious criticism 
to which parts of the work may justly be 
subjected, the book as a whole recommends 
itself by its scholarly character, its clear- 
ness of exposition, and the fearless, yet 
reverent spirit of investigation by which 
it is animated. 














Half-Hours with the Highwaymen. By 
Charles G. Harper. 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Ir seemed inevitable that Mr. Harper 
should write a book about highwaymen. 
In the countless pages of his many works 
he has had occasion to refer to these 
fly-by-nights again and again. What 
work could treat of the road without 
reference to them? And just as he was 
forced by stress of circumstances to deal 
with old inns and hostelries, so did a 
confluence of circumstances drive him to 
write these volumes. They are in his 
characteristic vein and manner. Mr. 
Harper seems to spend as much time 
poring over old records as in perambulating 
the country. He would make an exem- 
plary writer of this sort of book, if his 
style were a little more chaste and self- 
respecting. He is, as of old, too in- 
temperate of opinion, too crude of ex- 
pression, and too facetiously ironical ; 
but, as of old, he is honest, vigorous, un- 
compromising and sensible. He reminds 
us in a way of some latter-day Cobbett 
on tour. But this time we should judge 
that he had been less on tour than for- 
merly ; his book is more an issue of the 
study. Indeed, the bulk of the illustrations 
are by Mr. Paul Hardy. Maybe the 
compilation has been a pleasant winter 
nights’ occupation for the author, with 
his memories of the roads traversed still 
fresh. 

The highwayman, it is hardly necessary 
to remark, was not the creature of glamour 
we often meet in romantic fiction and 
drama. He was, if truth be told, a 
singularly sordid ruffian, of no more 
grace or virtue or chivalry than the 
modern burglar. Yet not only tradition, 
but in many cases contemporary legends, 
invested him with romance. Says Mr 
Harper rightly of ‘ The Newgate Calendar ’ 
and other publications :— 

“T am sorry for myself, after having 
perused those dreadful pages, and many 
other like authorities, in search of the 
romantic highwaymen as seen in fiction. 
I have not found him, but I have found 
plentiful evidence of the existence of in- 
numerable ineffable blackguards and irre- 
claimable villains of the most sordid, un- 
relieved type: bestially immoral, tigerishly 
cruel, and cringing cowards until they were 
safely jugged, when their cowardice was 
exchanged for a certain callousness.” 


There were exceptions, Mr. Harper adds, 


and possibly there were; but the excep- 
tions never in any case attained to a 
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fraction of the romantic colour with which 
fancy has adorned the knight of the road. 
We conceive, indeed, that the stories 
attached to many of these heroes are 
merely apocryphal—as legendary as those 
which have invested Robin Hood with a 
halo. Capt. Hind, who began as a 
butcher, and is said to have stopped 
Cromwell, is one of these heroes, of whom 
Mr. Harper says :— 

“To rob the rich, to act as special pro- 
vidence to the poor, to succour the dis- 
tressed, and to plague the existence of their 
political opponents seem to have been as 
much the attributes of the seventeenth- 
century highwayman as they were of that 
merry outlaw, Robin Hood. It is thus that 
in the widely printed pamphlets written by 
illiterates, composed of blunted type, struck 
off upon incredibly bad paper by the aid of 
rickety hand-presses, and sold at the old 
country fairs, the highwaymen have always 
had a niche in the affections of the rustics 
who had no purse nor gear to lose.” 

It was a piece of cant to speak of these 
men as preying upon society in the 
interest of the King’s cause. Soldiers of 
fortune who had been Cavaliers un- 
doubtedly took to the High Toby, but 
they made no scruple between this party 
and that. They were the buccaneers 
of the highway to all and sundry, though 
no doubt they robbed the Roundhead 
merchant with particular satisfaction, as 
the pirates of the main spoiled King 
Philip’s galleons. The popular interest 
in these nefarious ruffians is comparable 
with the sale of sheets of to-day which 
revel in “police news.” Mr. Harper 
gives a curious account of the once cele- 
brated James Catnach, who, starting in 
1813, made a large fortune out of penny 
broadsheets devoted to the highwayman 
and kindred criminals, as well as to the 
more innocuous literature of ballads. 

The foundation of this mass of 
“criminal” literature was laid in the 
eighteenth century by the publications 
of the works of Capt. Alexander Smith 
(1719-20) and Capt. Johnson (1742). 
Mr. Harper makes a brave attempt in his 
first volume to treat his subject scien- 
tifically ; but presently he is compelled 
to relapse into the system of his pre- 
decessors, and take his highwaymen 
piecemeal under separate biographical 
headings. Browsing through his pages, 
one may find much of interest. Among 
other points we note that he considers 
“it is abundantly possible” that Robin 
Hood was “evolved from dim memories 
of Hereward the Wake.” The iron bars 
in Lansdowne Passage date from 1768, 
when a mounted highwayman, 

“having committed a robbery in Piccadilly, 
evaded his pursuers by riding up Berkeley 
Street and down the steps of Lansdowne 
Passage, and so through it and into Bolton 
Street, at a gallop.” 

Mr. Harper’s record of the Rev. Thomas 
Pureney, a typical prison ordinary, is 
lively and forbidding. We like the story 
of Col. George Hanger’s visit to William 
Hawke in gaol. Hanger, who was the 
hero of an ingenious wager with the 
Prince of Wales regarding the speed of 
turkeys and geese, wished to buy Hawke’s 





horse, but the tobyman protested that 
“the mare won’t suit you perhaps if you 
want her for the Road. It is not every 
man that can get her up to a carriage.” 
Hanger, delighted at this, offered to 
advance Hawke 50/. to bribe his gaolers ; 
but the highwayman, failing, honestly 
returned the money, and went to the 
Tree. Hawke seems almost to have been 
one of the “exceptions” ; and perhaps 
John Nevinson really was one. At least 
we might restore to him in history his 
feat of riding to York, appropriated by 
the wretched creature Dick Turpin, through 
Harrison Ainsworth’s contrivance. Nevin- 
son had the honour of being received and 
pardoned by Old Rowley, but he, too, 
“kept sheep by moonlight ”’ in the end. 

It is odd to recall that the tolling of 
St. Sepulchre’s bell at executions was 
stopped merely by an accident. The 
practice lasted till 1890, when at an 
execution in that year the vicar was asked 
that it should be abrogated owing to the 
illness of some one near by. After this 
the custom was never resumed. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Fish out of Water. By F. F. Montrésor. 
(John Murray.) 


THE size of Mr. Murray’s half-crown 
novels scarcely lends itself to the full 
development of romance. Miss Mon- 
trésor’s story, however, though of neces- 
sity slight, is amusing. The stolid, self- 
satisfied Anna is no doubt caricatured ; 
but her own sufferings and those she 
inflicts as a member of the brilliant, 
irresponsible, and much superior family 
into which her mother has married, and 
the manner in which she ultimately cuts 
herself adrift from it, make good reading. 
The story would be even better were it 
not narrated by a third person, whose 
overweening admiration for James and 
his daughters is occasionally tiresome, 
and threatens to enlist our sympathy for 
the “fish” herself. 


The Doomswoman. 
ton. (John Lane.) 


Mrs. ATHERTON’S latest story of Cali- 
fornia before the American occupation is 
eminently picturesque. The rather in- 
different plot is in risk of being smothered 
by its over-ornate setting. The strong, 
masterful man whose views for the welfare 
of his country are so alien to the exotic 
retrograde atmosphere about him, deter- 
mines to subjugate the beautiful and 
haughty Cleonita, daughter of the here- 
ditary enemy of his house. He succeeds, 
and their love-story is played out amongst 
a crowd of gay caballeri and dark-eyed 
Spanish beauties, to the ceaseless tinkling 
of a guitar and in a series of festivals, pro- 
cessions, and bullfights. The picture lacks 
nothing in the way of gorgeous colouring, 
but the principal characters are little 
more than puppets, and their utterances 
have a tendency to be bombastic, which 
is disappointing from so experienced a 
writer as Mrs. Atherton. 


By Gertrude Ather- 





Farquharson of Glune. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


THis story seems longer than it really 
is because so many domains of thought 
and so many people go to the making 
of it. Some of these are sufficiently 
interesting to have had a separate exist- 
ence. There are points indicative of 
strength and vitality in more than one 
character, but there are also weaknesses 
and a considerable lack of grasp and con- 
centration of purpose. The reader is 
a little dazed by the sudden appearances 
and disappearances of people, and by the 
difficulty of distinguishing the really 
important influences. The strands— 
political, religious, and artistic—and the 
careers of those engaged are at once too 
misty and too elaborately treated. The 
handling fails to secure a happy propor- 
tion. The principal man eludes us. His 
childhood seems to have no significance 
for his later life. The heroine is too per- 
fectly good and completely unhappy to 
suggest reality. 


By May Bateman. 


A Room with a View. 
(Arnold.) 


Tuis story of the love-affairs of a common- 
place young lady and her two common- 
place lovers is too flat for sustained enjoy- 
ment. The dialogue is amateurish, and 
the author, who takes pains to make 
some of the characters revolt against 
*‘ conventionality,’’ nevertheless thinks an 
elderly and esteemed acquaintance and 
his son “‘abominably impertinent ”’ for 
offering their services to two young 
ladies as guides over an Italian Church. 
Occasional passages such as that describing 
an English tourist’s Italian form a welcome 
relief. 


By E. M. Forster. 


The Riverman. By Stewart E. White. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Asovt this long, carefully written story, 
with its vivid descriptions of log drivings 
on an American river, there is a delightful 
scent of the open air. Jack Orde, the 
strong, resolute, simple-hearted lumber- 
man, whose will and resourcefulness are 
always being opposed and developed by 
storms and floods and “jams,” is a 
striking and pleasing figure. His swift 
courtship of a New York girl and the 
homely scenes of his married life have an 
idyllic touch; but the story, when it 
carries Orde away from its effective views 
of forest and stream, is commonplace and 
unreal. 


Iucius Scarfield. By J. A. Revermort. 
(Constable & Co.) 
THERE is strength in this singular story 
of the power of the dead over the living, 
but the author handicaps himself by his 
constant indulgence in grandiose dialogue 
and ultra-poetic description. The tale 
is full of miracles, yet hardly a character 
is invoked to offer the contrast of a scep- 
tical attitude, and hardly any one seems 
to turn to common-sense cheerfulness 
as a refuge from the series of tense emo- 
tions. One male character—to choose at 
random from minor scenes—“ could have 
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burst into tears,” another “laughed 
hysterically,” the soul of another was “on 
the rack.” This exaggerated agonizing 
goes on for 574 pages of a book crammed 
with esoteric learning as well as general 
knowledge. The author has yet to learn 
which of his situations are big, and which 
need treatment with a lighter hand. 


A Loyal Maid. By W. G. Tarbet. 
(Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith ; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Tis is uneven work, but on the whole 
may be commended as a fairly interesting 
contribution to the well-worn topic of 
the °45, since the author knows _ his 
Scotch. One Lord Elliock, a Lowland 
peer, plays the part that has been attri- 
buted to “ Pickle the Spy,” and with 
an inferior villain persecutes the hero, 
Basil Ravenscroft, who has been high in 
the service and regard of Charles Edward. 
Naturally Ravenscroft is in love with 
Elliock’s daughter, who, with the assist- 
ance of a moorland farmer and other 
honest folk, sets herself successfully to 
outwit her father in his schemes. Two 
episodes are familiar to us. A subordi- 
nate love-interest is humorously set forth, 
but the tragedy at sea which disposes of 
the villain and his mate verges dangerously 
on farce. 








ALLIANCES AND ENMITIES IN 1908. 


M. AnpDR& TarpDIEv’s France and the 
Alliances: the Struggle for the Balance of 
Power is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York. M. Tardieu is one of 
the best of leader-writers on foreign affairs, 
and when he lectures on a_ diplomatic 
question of the moment, as, for example, 
last year on the Hague Conference, there 
is no fault to be found with the matter or 
the style. In his present book we are 
disappointed, inasmuch as he is not so safe 
a guide to history—even recent—as he is, 
from day to day, upon current affairs. 
Moreover, in English dress, his manner of 
presenting his personal views suffers by loss 
of his French clearness. American and 
Continental readers will find in the volume 
what they expect, for they are used to 
similar treatment of the theme in newspapers ; 
but most Englishmen will be surprised at 
the assumption that we are a Power suffi- 
ciently warlike to be determined to fight 
unless we can preserve such a “ Balance 
of Power” as leans heavily in our favour. 
It is a striking comment on the folly of 
sacrificing peace to a “‘ Balance of Power” 
in Europe, of which we sickened in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
a few years ago British writers of the 
thoughtful class, outside our governing 
world, believed, indeed, in the Balance of 
Power, but saw in our alliance with Germany 
and Austria the sole means of its preserva- 
tion. Now, Germany is the enemy, and 
France and Russia—with Italy if she can 
be got (not to mention Spain and Portugal) 
—are to help us to keep “ the balance.” In 
1888 Col. Maurice, as he then was, pub- 
lished ‘The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe.’ In its pages, their author, Lord 
Wolseley, and others quoted, declared that 
we had “the strongest interest in joining 
those Powers who desire to preserve peace, 
and in resisting those who threaten dis- 
turbance.” They expected that war in 
Europe would “ suddenly break out.” That 








there was no risk of such a war was the fact, 
and was also the opinion of the best informed ; 
but this sane view was scouted by all who 
were not behind the scenes, and, with 
less disinterested motives, by some authori- 
ties who were. ‘The object” of the 
patriots then was “to insist upon” “ that 
alliance,” 7.e., with Germany and Austria ; 
in another part of the same volume the 
phrase ran—‘‘a formal union with the 
great peace league,” an “alliance now 
vital to our interests.” The alliance now 
declared ‘ vital to our interests,’ even by 
M. Tardieu, who will not give it to us, is 
the opposite alliance with the “ peace dis- 
turbers” of 1888—France and Russia. 
In the eighteenth century we were generally 
at war in the name of peace; and if our 
policy were such as it seems to M. Tardieu, 
we should again be entering upon a similar 
era. Neither do we approve the account 
of the past by which M. Tardieu works up 
to the gloomy present. For example, he 
names Queen Victoria as having “ with the 
advent of 1860 counselled a crusade against 
France.” But 1860 was the moment of the 
Cobden Treaty, and Cobden is not named. 
The scare of 1859, caused by the weakness 
of our fleet—admitted, as we now know, 
by Sidney Herbert, and according to him by 
the Cabinet, not to be the equal of the 
French fleet alone, at that moment—was 
speedily followed by the third and closest 
of the three ententes which preceded the 
one we now enjoy. That M. Tardieu is not 
over-friendly to these ententes is to be 
gathered from his description of the virtue 
of French policy during the Pinpricks period, 
and of our abominable behaviour. He 
praises M. Darcy, of ‘‘ Madagascar’ fame, 
who appears to be relied on for imaginary 
facts to prove this case. He grumbles at 
the action of our Foreign Office in making 
some few stipulations about Tunis, and 
even for having expressed regret that France 
had reopened the “ Eastern Question to her 
profit,” exactly as the Powers have declared 
Austria has now done, although M. Tardieu 
naturally avoids this parallel. He suggests 
that fierce hostility against the conquest 
of Algiers had continued to animate our 
rulers; and forgets that in 1830, when 
that conquest was beginning, Talleyrand’s 
embassy in London had been popular with 
our people, and France never more powerful 
in our councils than in 1831. 

The same tone runs through all the early 
chapters of the book, which stands pretty 
much as it became known in the form of 
lectures last spring to Harvard University. 
We need not pursue what we think the 
profound misconception of British policy 
in the past, but the doctrine professed about 
the present is more serious. It is not in 
this country admitted that the “ pact 
between France and Russia... .re-estab- 
lished the Balance of Power in Europe.” 
Thus our excellent understanding with 
those two Powers is viewed by us as based 
not on balance, but rather on the con- 
siderations which have been uniformly 
expressed by the statesmen of all the 
countries. M. Tardieu is not a thick-and- 
thin supporter of the policy of his own 
country. He attacks it for its mistakes 
in dealing, for example, with Japan, and also 
for not putting pressure upon Russia to 
prevent the disastrous war against Japan. 
He is rightly severe on the incoherence of 
French African policy as shown by the long 
preparation of the five expeditions towards 
Fashoda, combined with the intention not 
to stay there at the risk of war. Here again, 
however, he exaggerates the danger. There 
never was the faintest chance of war arising 
from the Fashoda incident, but we are well 
aware that neither in that case, nor in the 











more recent Morocco episode, has French 
opinion realized the impossibility of a war, 
which no one desired, springing from these 
particular causes. The present entente is 
attributed by M. Tardieu to our King. 
M. Delcassé was in fact the precursor, and 
thus atoned for his mistake as a beginner 
in initiating at the French Colonial Office 
the regrettable Fashoda policy. M. Del- 
cassé from the first moment that he went 
to the French Foreign Office declared his 
desire for the entente, to which, however, 
an improved understanding between our- 
selves and Russia was the necessary first 
step. Sir Edward Grey, in Opposition, had 
foreseen the two great “ understandings.” 
The King was favourable to them, and there 
was thus no serious obstacle in the way of 
Lord Lansdowne’s coming to terms with 
M. Delcassé and with France. As regards 
the future, there is no such risk of our 
attacking Germany as M. Tardieu fears. 
When he tells us that “if....an Anglo- 
German war should break out,” his 
“country’s sole duty would be to safeguard 
....her....autonomy,” we reply that there 
is in fact no chance of Germany and Great 
Britain (who moreover cannot get at one 
another) indulging in a war, of which, no 
doubt, if it happened, France—unless ex- 
ceedingly cautious—might have to pay a 
portion of the price. It is not the case that 
‘“*England,....if France had been willing, 
would have made war in 1905.” Peace is 
happily secure, but it does not help it to 
have so weighty a writer as M. Tardieu 
publishing such incendiary declarations. 


To those who know that, in order to get 
the support of Austria in the Congress of 
Berlin, Salisbury, as Disraeli’s Foreign 
Minister, agreed beforehand that we 
would vote for any treatment of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina that Austria might propose, 
our present attitude towards Francis 
Joseph I. is strange. As matters turned 
out, it was Great Britain which proposed in 
public congress to confide to Austria the occu- 
pation and administration of the provinces, 
agreed to without a thought on the part 
of any that Turkish sovereignty was pre- 
served except—as at Cyprus and, afterwards, 
Cairo—in name alone. The volume on 
the Emperor's life and times written by 
Mr. R. P. Mahaffy, and published by Messrs. 
Duckworth & Co. on the occasion of ‘‘ The 
Greater Jubilee,” is handy, but teaches 
nothing new; and the author in his modest 
preface claims to have special knowledge 
only in regard to Hungarian opinion. This 
prepares us for a certain hostility towards 
the varying policies which fail to unite the 
Slav majority in the Dual Monarchy. Of 
the history of “the Seven Weeks’ War” 
Mr. Mahaffy gives an account contradicted 
by the best modern military writers of 
France and of the Prussian Staff. The 
Austrian generals would not trust their 
army sufficiently to abstain from the old 
“war of positions”; and, although the 
Prussians were ill led by their two princes, 
as Moltke knew before he left Berlin, the 
Prussian soldier beat the Austrian in every 
encounter. The Austrian cavalry, believed 
in by the world, were beaten by the unknown 
Prussian cavalry in engagements where 
generalship did not affect the issue. ' 

With the bypaths of history Mr. Mahaffy 
does not possess peculiar acquaintance, 
and he would do well to omit his reference 
to the part played by Austria “ at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian war.” He had 
better substitute the touching account of 
the very words of Francis Joseph recorded 
by the Frenchmen to whom, on more than 
one occasion, they were said. 'To summarize 
the Emperor’s position, it was this A “T 
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should like to put Prussia back again into 
her place, but I cannot afford to enter 
upon another unsuccessful war, and if I 
fight, it must be—this time—to win. Our 
mobilization is slow, and we cannot enter 
upon war at a date in any year later than 
May.” The Emperor no doubt foresaw 
the intrigue between Bismarck and Magyar 
Ministers, certain to paralyze his action 
unless there were more chance of a rapid 
and complete success of France than at any 
time seemed probable to the well-informed. 
So far as Mr. Mahaffy’s account is definite, 
it is out of date, based on Beust—who is 
not trustworthy—and contradicted by every- 
thing that has become known in recent 
years. In his Appendix Mr. Mahaffy states 
with accuracy, as we believe, the existing 
position in Herzegovina and Bosnia, as well 
as, we may add, in the matter of Novi Bazar. 
The author is right in thinking that the 
earlier action of Bulgaria was the first real 
violation of the Treaty of Berlin in its most 
essential point; yet Europe suffered that 
violation, as she will accept the technical 
violation of the treaty by Bulgaria and 
Austria in the present instance. 


Another volume which concerns the 
Balkans is The East End of Europe, by Mr. 
Allen Upward, with a Preface by Sir Ed- 
ward Law, published by Mr. John Murray. 
The book is, as Sir E. Law says, 
“‘avowedly Greek,” also “ refreshingly frank.” 
The account of the relation of Hellenized 
Slavs to the Partriarchate, given by Mr. 
Upward, is, we believe, true. There may 
be racial hatred now—there is certainly 
military pride, developed among Bulgarians ; 
but the half-Bulgarian peasantry, shading 
off into Serb, and mixed with other elements, 
that dwells outside Bulgaria is not Bulgarian 
and not devoted to the Exarch, while pre- 
ferring a Slavonic dialect to the Greek spoken 
by the middle class. Religious division— 
fiercest where there is nothing except Church 
government which divides—is complicated 
by the peasants’ dislike of small landlords. 
In the southern part of Macedonia these 
factors are more important than that 
triangular feud of Greek, Turk, and Slav 
which arrests the attention of outer Europe. 
All who look to the future of the civilized 
arts and commerce and navigation are 
inclined to hope for the spread of Greek 
ideas ; but no political solution can ever be 
satisfactory in vast territories where differ- 
ing creeds and races are inextricably mixed 
together. Mr. Upward shows much im- 
ean in Greek government and the Hel- 
enic army, which is confirmed from other and 
less friendly sources. It is an interesting 
example of what the French would describe 
as ‘qualified impartiality”? that Mr. Up- 
ward, while sharing the suspicions of Austria 
felt by all good Greeks, as well as by all 
good Slavs, admits concerning Macedonia 
that 
‘if neither Turks, Greeks, nor Bulgars can put a 
stop to the existing state of anarchy, the public 
conscience of Europe will insist on a mandate 
being given to Austria to come in and pacify the 
region.” 

This is why Austria was put by us in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and why she is there now. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Henry L. Mencken in The Philo- 
sophy of Friedrich Nietzsche (Fisher Unwin) 
points out that even “the staid old Athe- 
neum”’ has said that Nietzsche cannot be 
disregarded. It does not follow that some 
books about Nietzsche may not be thus 
treated. There is life and spirit, however, 
in this very “ popular” exposition of the 
gospel of the Superman, though it clearly 





is the work of one who is neither scholar nor 
philosopher, as the experts understand these 
terms. The style is racy with American 
idiom ; but it would be unfair to a great 
country to make it responsible for the tone 
of exaggeration that at every turn offends the 
critical sense. To impart actuality to the 
Nietzschian creed the views of various 
sympathizers of the day are therewith mixed 
in a rich if confused blend. Thus President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton move tumultuously across the 
stage. But was it necessary to introduce 
Dr. Emil Reich into such company ? Even 
the Brotherhood of the Free Lances has its 
grades, nor was Nietzsche himself a democrat. 


Mr. David Graham, the author of Grammar 
of Philosophy (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark), 
announces himself as a_ barrister-at-law, 
and the style of his book suggests that 
he has never had occasion to exercise 
the functions of a judge. Anything more 
violent than his mode of argument we 
have seldom read. All professional philoso- 
phers are “ futilitarians,” and a ‘‘ common 
sense”? that reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s 
stick is flourished in their faces :— 

‘““What is particularly required in the in- 
terests of philosophy and life is that all such 
theories should Be thrown into the Rubbish- 
Shoot of Existence as promptly as _ possible, 
just as any engineering scheme which _pro- 
ry to disregard the law of gravitation and 

uild a castle in the clouds would immediately 
be thrown into that great Rubbish-Shoot. A 
meeting of anti-Common-Sense philosophers met 
to determine their position on anti-Common-Nense 
principles, could only resolve itself into a council of 
~~ However articulate their talk might 

, it could only result in an irrational gurry- 

wurry.” 
What a “ gurry-wurry ”’ exactly is we do not 
know, but it sounds a dreadful thing to be 
in; and we have Mr. Graham’s word for it 
that, in order to keep out, mankind must 
follow his method and nobody else’s. 


The Philosophy of Kant Explained. By 
John Watson. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.)—Many are the students who have 
toiled through Prof. Watson’s ‘ Extracts 
from Kant’ (the toilsomeness of the pro- 
ceeding, be it well understood, being due 
to the ways of the Sage of Kd6nigsberg, 
not to those of his careful and lucid trans- 
lator), and it is good news for such as these 
that from the same quarter further help is 
at hand in the shape of a running com- 
mentary on the successive paragraphs of 
the work in question. Apart from the 
interesting thirty pages of “ Historical 
Retrospect” that serve as preface, critical 
work is not attempted, and exegesis holds 
undisputed sway. An _ excellent system 
of references makes it easy to apply the 
interpretation to the text, and, wherever 
we have tested the latter, we have found it to 
represent faithfully the classical view of 
Kant’s meaning. Perhaps a little more 
understanding on the part of the student 
might at times be taken for granted. Prof. 
Watson, however, assures us that this book 
is the fruit of many years’ teaching, and we 
may trust his ripe experience to have pre- 
scribed due bounds to his expository zeal. 
We wish this sound and workmanlike com- 
mentary all the success that has attended 
the book of selections. 


Modern Classical Philosophers. By Ben- 
jamin Rand. (Constable & Co.)—If students 
are to study the great philosophies in 
selections, these should be copious selections. 
Dr. Rand has managed, within the limits of 
a handy and clearly printed volume, to allow 
each of his eighteen representative thinkers 
an average, say, of some fifteen thousand 
words, which in most cases suffices to yield a 





substantial taste of their quality. A lecturer 
who advises his pupils to study these ex- 
tracts concurrently with his course will 
probably prefer what we have here, namely, 
a plain text unencumbered with notes. 
Bruno, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Comte, Mill, Spencer—there is no 
one of first-rate importance left out, though 
perhaps a few “ second-raters ’”’ have slipped 
in. Whilst standard translations have been 
used when available, the opportunity has 
been taken in several instances of intro- 
ducing hitherto inaccessible matter to the 
English reader ; thus Prof. Royce furnishes 
a free translation of the famous passage in 
Hegel’s ‘ Phinomenologie des Geistes’ con- 
cerning “das ungliickliche Bewusstsein ’’— 
the ‘‘ contrite ’’ consciousness, as he renders 
the phrase. A complete version of Leibnitz’s 
‘Monadologie,’ reprinted from an American 
periodical, will serve to promote direct 
acquaintance with an author known to 
most classrooms at second-hand only. 

The Foundations of Liberty. By E. F. B. 
Fell. (Methuen & Co.) — A book which 
aims at setting forth liberty not as a 
mere utility, but as an a priori moral 
necessity, attempts a difficult metaphy- 
sical task. If we do not find that, from 
a purely speculative point of view, the argu- 
ment here presented is either clear or fresh, 
we find nevertheless some interesting, if 
very discursive comments on prominent 
schools of political thought. There is 
much acute criticism of the controversies 
that have arisen over the Socialist’s political 
ideal; and certain kinds or classes of Indi- 
vidualism are likewise subjected to severe 
examination. No doubt a great deal that 
passes for political philosophy among 
** Individualists ’’ is merely a reuttering of 
eighteenth-century abstractions to counter- 
balance an exaggerated emphasis upon 
society and environment which leaves no 
room for the personal individuality of 
man. To state the presuppositions of 
morality in such a way as to overcome this 
empty but perennial antithesis has long 
been recognized as the first task of the moral 
philosopher. In this book there is a certain 
Jack of system which prevents the author 
from doing more than provide side-lights 
upon the fundamental question. 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. By 
Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
We reviewed in these columns at some 


length Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘ Creed of a 
Layman. Of this, which is a sort of com- 
panion volume, we can find little to say 
that would not be a repetition of that 
article. ‘‘ Positivism’’ is not, to our think- 
ing, a very living cause in the twentieth 
century, and the discussions in this volume 
are mainly of historical interest. They 
serve to recall the intellectual atmosphere 
of the seventies and the early eighties, 
the days of the famous “ Metaphysical 
Society,” of the early Nineteenth Century, 
The Fortnightly, and The Contemporary. 
Mr. Harrison is generally good reading, but 
even he fails to redeem from monotony 
many of the papers in this volume. Its 
main interest lies in the story of a vain, but 
heroic attempt to maintain some sort of 
emotional religion while surrendering every 
form of definite belief. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tue final five volumes of The Ozford 
Thackeray (Frowde) have now appeared, 
including ‘ Esmond,’ ‘ The Newcomes,’ * The 
Virginians,’ ‘The Adventures of Philip,’ 
‘Denis Duval,’ the ‘Roundabout Papers,’ 
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‘The English Humourists,’ and ‘The Four 
Georges.” Now that the whole set is avail- 
able, its cheapness is clearly seen to be 
extraordinary. Many of the later volumes 
run to an unusual length ; the store of illus- 
trations is exceptional ; and the type and 
appearance of the whole are irreproachable. 

Prof. Saintsbury is, as always, interesting 
in his comments, and every one will read 
with pleasure his views of the four novels 
and the fine story left unfinished. They are 
full of debatable matter, but free from 
the blind admiration of the worshipper, 
though some detractors are cavalierly 
treated as fools, and by no means refuted. 
As regards characters and single novels the 
Professor writes fully and eloquently, but 
we seek in vain in the introductions for an 
adequate reply to the larger criticisms of 
Thackeray’s characteristic point of view 
and manner of expressing it. At last, in 
the preface to ‘The Virginians,’ we come 
across @ passage about the writer’s habit 
of “‘ soliloquy to the audience ” :— 

“Yet, after all, Iam not sure that the greatest 
charm of the book—except the Mort Béatrix, as 
the Chanson-writers would have put it—is not to 
be found in the much-abused and not absolutely 
impeccant parabases or digression-addresses. They 
may be rather excessive—a clear-sighted and candid 
critic may admit that it was almost time to break 
them off from their parasitic attachment to the 
novel, and let them take independent form as 
‘Roundabouts.’ But they are so agreeable! I 
cannot be very angry even with the Tom Garbage 
outbreak : for, after all, Tom, who during the past 
half-century has been 

Blest with issue of a large increase, 

is the very vermin of the literary fauna, and 
deserves neither law nor grace.” 

Similar passages from all the novels might 
be collected, Prof. Saintsbury thinks, as 
‘Essays on Men and Manners and Things 
in General.’ He selects for special praise 
the passage on Bordeaux wine contained 
in chap. xxxi. of ‘The Virginians’; but 
we may point out that this is very different 
from the sermonizings of reader and cha- 
racters which abound, and very much better. 

In noticing ‘ The Four Georges’ and ‘ The 
English Humourists’ the editor admits 
faults somewhat grudgingly. Brilliant work 
will always be read, whether it is accurate or 
not; and at this date we can realize the 
distortions of our author without losing 
our enjoyment of his presentment. The 
same remark applies more strongly to ‘ The 
Four Georges.’ After recognizing with can- 
dour the unfairness of much of these lectures, 
the editor proceeds to say :— 

‘*The picture is not a mere mob of details: it is 

an orderly pageant of artistically composed mate- 
rial. It is possible ; it is life-like ; the only ques- 
tion (and that is rather a minor one) is, ‘Is it 
true?’” 
How truth can be a minor incident in 
lectures ‘‘ professedly and _ substantially 
critical ’’ we do not perceive. The historian 
who is readable, and therefore read, has a 
heavy responsibility laid upon him; for 
he alone has the large audience. If he has 
an inveterate habit of indulging his own 
prejudices to the point of distortion, he 
might as well stick to fiction. 

In the last volume, which happily includes 
a complete Index to every separate item 
of prose and verse, the Professor has put, 
we think, the best of his criticism. Matter 
for praise and disapprobation, which was 
somewhat guardedly stated on former occa- 
sions, here comes out clearly and effectively ; 
and the final study of Thackeray’s per- 
sonality as one of Aristotle’s odédpa 
peAayxoArkot is clear, incisive, admirable. 
Those interventions of perpetual paren- 
thesis and allusion which are always pulling 
us up elsewhere are reduced to a minimum, 





and we end with a full assurance of the 
editor’s insight into Thackeray as a man. 


WE are disappointed in Mr. C. D. Mac- 
kellar’s book, published by Mr. John Murray, 
under the title A Pleasure Pilgrim in South 
America. Mr. Mackellar has a _ genuine 
liking for the story and the remains of the 
civilization of the Incas, and was drawn by 
it to Peru, and across the continent in his 
return ; but his letters fail to tell us much 
that is new, and are in some respects dis- 
agreeable. He is a cantankerous traveller 
who indulges in crude dislikes. He bursts 
out thus :— 

‘There is no religious equality in Peru. The 
Catholic Church is supreme, and no other church 
is allowed to be erected. Even in Lima the Eng- 
lish and Americans have a church inside a private 
house, or at least ina building looking like a private 
house, and are not permitted to erect a church. Of 
course, if they had a spark of spirit in them, if they 
cared in the very least for their Church or religion, 
they would long ago have altered that and com- 
pelled Peru to grant religious equality.” 

Again, on another page he writes :— 

‘*It is intolerable that such countries as Peru 

and Bolivia should be permitted to act in this 
narrow, intolerant way as regards religion, and 
they ought to be compelled to proclaim religious 
equality.” 
Our author denounces successive Govern- 
ments of his country for having failed to 
make the West Indies able to defy the power 
of the United States. He has no terms of 
contempt sufficient to describe our pusil- 
lanimity even in the case of islands almost 
entirely inhabited by those blacks whose 
‘““impertinence”’ he abhors. Pleased with 
himself Mr. Mackellar is, as his observations 
about others show; such as ‘the extra- 
ordinary lack of common sense, which is 
one of the chief characteristics of South 
America.” We should have thought that 
Argentina was doing pretty well, and that 
even Brazil was picking up. But then Mr. 
Mackellar preferred Equador and Bolivia, 
and saw little of the chief States of South 
America. For some curious reason, he 
maintains that Chile is for us the one great 
country of the continent. He sees enemies 
round every corner: ‘‘ For long Americans 
have been working in Jamaica among the 
negroes....They mean to have Jamaica” ; 
though “ these niggers are very unpleasant,” 
and a “day is coming when we shall have 
to face” the “coloured question.” But 
the author does not get on well even with 
his own countrymen; and becoming a 
fellow-passenger of five British officers, he 
describes their ‘“ stupidity and ignorance.”’ 
He seems to prefer the enemies who are to 
beat us: “‘ Uncle Sam has energy, money, 
and brains.” Some of the photographs 
are pretty, and one of the crater of a voicano, 
opposite to p. 200, though possibly touched 
up, is effective. 


CoMMANDANT WEIL has begun to rewrite 
the history of Joachim Murat, Roi de Naples : 
La derniére Année de Régne, Vol. I. (Paris, 
Fontemoing), without waiting for the pub- 
lication of the remainder of the remarkable 
‘Lettres et Documents pour servir & |’ His- 
toire de Joachim Murat,’ of which the first 
volume was reviewed by us on June 20th. 
The author published in 1902 a work in 
several volumes on ‘ Le Prince Eugéne et 
Murat,’ and now finds that subsequent 
research, while leaving his military history 
untouched, invalidates the political story. 

Commandant Weil has now published 
through Fratelli Bocca of Turin Le Revire- 
ment de la Politique autrichienne a l Egard de 
Joachim Murat et les Négociations secrétes 
entre Paris et Vienne, in which he partly 
anticipates the contents of the volumes 
from his pen that are to follow the one 





named at the head of this review, The 
pamphlet contains, at p. 20, a secret dis- 
patch of the highest interest from the 
Austrian representative in Paris to Metter- 
nich, dated February 4th, 1815. It begins 
with the use of Metternich’s favourite word, 
in the statement that the writer has received 
by hand from Metternich’s most con- 
fidential secretary, Neumann (afterwards 
employed in London), ‘‘ deux dépéches tant 
réservées qu’ostensibles.” On these he had 
seen Blacas, or in other words Louis XVIII., 
no doubt showing one of the two secret 
missives, and keeping the other as a private 
instruction regulating his conversation. The 
whole policy of Louis XVIII. is here re- 
vealed, as it was not known to Talleyrand 
or the French Foreign Office. At the 
interviews related, there were settled the 
orders dispatched by the King to Talleyrand 
to ‘“‘cleanse himself of the reproach of 
shifting policy,” but “to conclude with the 
Emperor” (of Austria) “‘a convention as 
secret as possible, to be made known only 
to your Highness ’”’ (Metternich). The fact 
was that Louis XVIII. had resolved to put 
an end to the double policy of Austria, pro- 
Murat and anti-Murat, by dispatching by 
sea to Naples a French military expedition, 
unless Austria compassed Murat’s fall. Shall 
we ever know who told Murat ? 

We now return to the first volume of 
the detailed publication of M. Weil. The 
difficulty of ascertaining truth has hitherto 
been greater in the case of the Italian 
politics of 1811-15 than in any other con- 
cerning statecraft since the signature of 
the Treaty of Tilsit. Bonaparte invariably 
pursued a tortuous policy towards both allies 
and enemies in arms. For him the enemy of 
to-day was the ally of to-morrow; and he 
was seldom engaged against Austria, for 
example, without negotiating in view of her 
alliance; while to England, regarded a8 
his most persistent foe, he professed desire 
for amity, or even alliance, in 1800 and at 
several later dates. 

As for the period 1813-14, the negotiations 
between Murat and Austria, and the separate 
negotiations between his wife and the same 
Power, have long been known. On the 
relations of the Viceroy of Italy, Eugéne 
Beauharnais, and the Austrian Court M. 
Weil himself has thrown much light, and 
recent discoveries have daubed with the 
tar of similar so-called treason the Grand 
Duchess Elisa, until lately less the subject 
of suspicion than her sister. If this were 
all, the story would be sufficiently confused ; 
but each of the principal negotiators had 
what Metternich called his “ ostensible” 
object, as well as at least one real lineof policy. 
Each also wrote letters to be seized 
and reach an intended, but not the nominal 
destination. Each wrote other letters 
to be opened, read, and copied by spies 
or by opponents, and yet to reach their 
goal. We shall never be sure that we 
have learnt the truth; but the interest 
of the search is in itself considerable. The 
times were romantic, and those concerned 
in the transactions are as surprising to 
us as the men of the Italian Renaissance. 

Commandant Weil, whose industry and 
command of languages are equally con- 
spicuous, states in his preface the nature 
of the researches pursued by him since 
1902; and we congratulate him on the result. 
We may never know at what moment 
Metternich decided to throw over Murat, 
with whom he had published a treaty of 
alliance, and whose army had moved through 
the States of the Church and towards the 
rear of the French forces north of the Po, 
when Prince Eugéne was conducting his 
last and best campaign. Some of the agents 
of Austrian policy knew or guessed the 
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change so much sooner than did others 
that Metternich’s creatures are found pur- 
suing exactly opposite lines of conduct 
in Naples itself, and at the same moment. 
So, too, with Great Britain! Lord William 
Bentinck’s policy was long animated by 
his desire for a united Italy, to which even 
his dislike of Murat and his interest in 
Sicily were secondary. Bentinck was fre- 
quently censured, and at least once “ re- 
called,” but not checked in his pursuit of 
his main design until so late that Austria 
had become sincerely alarmed by our 
a of “the Revolutionaries.” Among 
subordinates, Fagan was, at least twice, 
severely dealt with; but after the Foreign 
Office and the Cabinet had expressed a 
most hostile judgment on Fagan’s proceed- 
ings in Sicily, he was dispatched by that 
department and Cabinet to Naples as 
Consul-General in the capital of an un- 
recognized kingdom. The home Govern- 
ment must have known that so pushing 
a “representative”? was certain to win 
the confidence of Murat’s chief ministers, 
and indeed of the King himself. He did 
so, and was removed—after he had com- 
pleted the service he was secretly intended 
to perform. 

The fact is that “‘ treachery ” is too sharp 
a term to characterize the inconsistent 
negotiations of all who had to do either with 
the affaizs of Napoleon or with those of 
the European coalition against Napoleonic 
France. As in the days of the Arabs, 
the Northmen, and the Angevins, the affairs 
of “the two Sicilies’’ provide the best ex- 
amples of double-dealing. Everybody was 
keeping the door open: Castlereagh as 
much as Metternich. Indeed, Bonaparte 
was, an Irish historian might say, guilty 
of treachery against himself, for he, too, 
“negotiated secretly with Austria.” If 
Fagan were less “treacherous”? than 
Fouché, it was that Fagan was treacherous 
only for his masters; not, possibly, 
on his own account. If, as we _ believe, 
Lord William Bentinck was not animated 
by any personal motive, the fact perhaps 
accounts for his having suffered by a double 
change of policy, and suffered almost alone. 
Lady Holland shows herself to have been 
much more like other people than she 
would have been willing to admit, when she 
explrins in her ‘ Journal ’ the “ timidity’ and 
“want of capacity” of Lord W. Bentinck. 
The lady of Holland House was as mistaken 
as when she saw in the King and Queen 
of Prussia a model couple of equal ability 
and mutual affection. Whatever Lord 
William Bentinck was, he was a man of 
courage, physical and moral, with a policy 
of his own greatly in advance of the times 
in which he lived. The worst thing that 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
could find to say of him, writing to the 
Prime Minister, in a letter cited by Com- 
mandant Weil, is that by his insistence 
on constitutional liberty, even at a Sicilian 
Bourbon Court, he showed his “ imprac- 
ticability and Whiggism.” This ought not 
to have been an objection at Holland 
House, and if its mistress kept up her ac- 
quaintance with Fagan, who had painted 
her, his sketch of the “ chief’ he served 
in Sicily would have corrected Lady 
Holland’s. 

One of the most important documents 
needed by the historian is that which is 
described as the secret treaty between the 
United Kingdom and Austria signed at 
Prague in July, 1813, Commandant Weil 
gives it as his opinion that some of the 
principal 
**clauses of this treaty, of which the text has not 
heen found, regulated long after the fall of Nas 





poleon the future as well as the territorial and 
political reconstitution of Italy.” 

The Italian writer of whose knowledge and 
research our author has the highest opinion 


contests the existence of this treaty. 
Commandant Weil contends, from Lord 
Castlereagh’s dispatches of the same 
moment, that, whether the Treaty were 


or were not signed, the negotiation at 
Prague had established a joint policy be- 
tween Austria and Great Britain. If this 
be so, the Austrian treaty with Murat 
could not have been concluded without 
either modification of the previous agree- 
ment with Great Britain or “treachery ” 
by Metternich towards Castlereagh. We 
must return to the dominant view that those 
were days in which no one thought of the 
“sanctity of treaties,” the very existence 
of which was often forgotten by their 
authors. The censure dispatched by Castle- 
reagh to Bentinck from Dijon in April, 
1814, was perhaps but a blind, the need 
for which lay in the presence at the same 
place of the Ministers of other Great Powers 
concerned. Metternich was there, and sent 
out his dispatches with the same date. 
Lord William Bentinck had at the moment 
tried the patience of Austria severely, as 
there was much evidence produced by the 
Austrian generals that he had been stirring 
up insurrection in the Papal States, as well 
as dispatching expeditions to more northern 
portions of the peninsula, some of them 
partially occupied by Austrian troops. 
Metternich’s dispatch, of the same day 
as Castlereagh’s censure, says of Bentinck 
that “his instructions have” led him to 
regard himself as “une partie principale 
en Italie.” Less certain than he professed 
to be, the Austrian Minister went on to 
explain that the British Cabinet was so 
loyal, and its point of view so exactly the 
same as that of Austria, 

‘que je puis répondre des intentions de ce Cabinet, 
et certainement de celles de Lord Bentinck, sans 
pouvoir excuser les moyens ni les formes dont il use.” 


At the same time, however, Metternich 
wrote also to Murat :— 

‘*Lord Castlereagh donne par le présent courrier 
Yordre 4 Lord Bentinck de procéder vis-a-vis de 
Votre Majesté sur la ligne la plus conforme aux 
nouveaux rapports établis entre Elle et son 
gouvernement.” 


We wonder whether Bentinck received a 
copy of this last communication. He was 
soon called home, and when he, contrary 
to expectation, took up his post at Palermo 
once again, he was so cross at the contra- 
dictions in British policy, that he suppressed 
his own hired trumpeter by putting an end 
to the Gazzetta Britannica of Messina. The 
“ Whiggism”’ of Bentinck lived on, after 
his dismissal into a retirement from which 
he escaped only to Calcutta after many 
years. When William & Court was sent 
out in December, 1814, with the conditions 
on which the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was to be set up again at Naples, he was 
directed to maintain in Sicily the benefits 
of a Liberal Constitution, even to the extent 
of breaking off relations, should the safe- 
guards of liberty secured by Bentinck be 
disregarded. 


STEVENSON’s book A Child’s Garden of 
Verses has lately been republished by Mr. 
John Lane with Mr. Charles Robinson’s 
illustrations. The fantastic grace of these 
was appreciated by the present reviewer 
more than ten years since ; but the edition 
before us has, besides larger type and the 
familiar illustrations in black and white, 
nine pictures in colour, which add to the 
attractions of the book. That illustrating 
‘Looking-Glass River’ is a particularly 





charming invention. The book should be 
popular, for it is moderate in price. 


Goop literature in an excellent form is 
what we expect from Mr. A. L. Humphreys’s 
“* Royal Library.”’ In the “ Belles-Lettres ” 
section he sends us seven fine essays of 
Emerson ; while in the “ Historical ”’ series 
Brantéme, a translation from the ‘ Vie 
des Dames illustres francoises et etrangeres,’ 
reads easily and well. 


The Gateway to Shakespeare (Nelson) 
consists of selections from the Lamb’s 
‘Tales’ and the plays. Mrs. Lang’s intro- 
duction concerning Shakespeare is highly 
imaginative, and contains some statements 
and inferences which experts would be 
loath to endorse. Her account of the Lambs 
is very pleasant. The book is brightly illus- 
trated, containing black-and-white sketches 
on the side of the text, and sixteen coloured 
plates. Two tragedies and five comedies 
are included. The printing is clear and 
large, and the margins are ample. Altogether, 
it is one of the cheapest and brightest 
books of the season. 


Amone all the many nature-books that 
are being issued for children, ‘ The Dwellers 
Series’ stands foremost for its clever and 
accurate illustrations, and simple while 
extremely interesting text, printed in clear 
large type on good paper. Dwellers in the 
Woods, by the Rev. Theodore Wood (T. C, 
& E. C. Jack), contains all manner of pleasant 
information regarding both well- and little- 
known birds, beasts, and insects, and should 
be welcome to grown-ups who are not expert 
naturalists as well as to their children.— 
Dwellers in the Meadows, also by Mr. 
Wood, belongs to the same series. It is well 
and fully illustrated, the coloured illustra- 
tions being especially good. Here children 
may learn much about the intimate ways of 
the meadow-folk, from the shy field-mouse 
to the eager kestrel, told in plain and 
pleasant fashion. 


The Roly-Poly Pudding (Warne & Co.) is 
yet another welcome addition to the long 
list of dainty little books that we owe to Miss 
Beatrix Potter’s graceful pencil and pen, 
Her artistic eye and whimsical humour 
keep, as always, well in unison. The present 
tale treats of a charming feline family which 
inhabits an ancient house; of a sinister 
rat couple, and a dark, frustrated plot, the 
whole being enveloped in the artist-author’s 
own characteristic atmosphere. 


The Cuckoo's Call, and other Fairy Tales, 
by Sybil Cutting (Nisbet & Co.), is a collec- 
tion of Tyrolese fairy tales, supplemented 
by a pretty story by the author. We re- 
member nothing so much like the tales of the 
brothers Grimm. Full of fairies and ogres 
and witches, this book ought to charm any 
true child. 


THE Librairie Hachette & Cie. send us 
several of their Christmas books. Ma Grande, 
by Paul Margueritte, is issued in attractive 
style. The heart-searchings and ultimate 
decease of an elderly spinster as the result 
of her brother’s unexpected marriage are 
the subject of the book. The story is thin 
and leisurely, and scarcely assisted by 
numerous lengthy descriptive passages and 
the detailed narration of everyday trifles. 
They also send us some interesting books of 
travel: Hacursions en France, by M. H. 
Boland ; Trois Annies de Chasse au Mozam- 
bique, by M. G. Vasse; and the Voyage en 
Portugal of MM. G. de Beauregard and L. de 
Fouchier. All these are excellently pro- 
duced and illustrated. 


Who’s Who (A. & C. Black) continues 
to increase in bulk, and the issue for’ next 
year runs to 2,111 pages of brief biography. 
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As a manual of the prominent and eminent, 








the book has its limitations; but its value 
as a practical book of reference is beyond 
question. The matter which used to come 
before the biographies is now published by 
the same firm in the Who’s Who Year-Book. 
More important for editors than this is 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book. Here 
Messrs. Black supply information as to the 
kind of contribution various papers require. 
Every writer for the press ought to have this 
booklet. 








THE WASP. 
Once as I went by rail to Epping Street, 
Both windows being open, a wasp flew in, 
Through the compartment flashed and almost out, 
Scarce seen, scarce heard ; but dead against the 


pane 
Entitled ‘‘ Smoking ” did the train’s career 
Arrest her passage. 

Such a wonderful, 

Impervious transparency, before 
That palpitating moment, had never yet 
Her airy voyage thwarted. Undismayed, 
With diligence incomparable, she sought 
An exit, till the letters like a snare 
Entangled her ; or else the frosted glass 
And signature indelible appeared 
The key to all the mystery : there she groped, 
And flirted petulant wings, and fiercely sang 
A counter-spell against the sorcery, 
The sheer enchantment that inhibited 
Her access to the world—her birthright, there ! 
So visible, and so beyond her reach ! 


Baftled and raging like a tragic queen, 

She left at last the stencilled tablet ; roamed 

The pane a while to cool her regal ire, 

Then tentatively touched the window-frame : 
Sure footing still, though rougher than the glass ; 
Dissimilar in texture, and so obscure ! 


Perplexed now by opacity, with foot and wing 

She coasted up and down the wood, and worked 

Her wrath to passion-point again. Then from the 
eat ty h 

She slip y chance into the open space 

Left by the lowered sash :—The nat paell more 

In si = She paused ; she closed her wings, and 
elt 


The air with learned antenne for the smooth 
Resistance that, she knew now, must belong 
To such mysterious transparencies. 
No foothold? Down she fell—six inches down !— 
Hovered a second, dazed and dubious still ; 
Then soared away a captive queen set free. 

Joun Davinson. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


THE academic year opened not altogether 
happily, as we sustained two serious losses. 
Both W. G. Headlam and the Master of 
St. John’s occupied a place hard to fill in 
Cambridge life, and now that both are gone 
we understand that they belonged to the 
small company of those whose absence 
leaves a real gap in the University. This 
is not a time when we can afford to lose 
a classical scholar of the type of Walter 
Headlam. He seems, if it may be permitted 
to an outsider to say it, to have caught 
the very spirit of ancient Greece. He was 
no text-grubbing pedant, but an embodi- 
ment of the joyous spirit of the Hellenic 
world—one whose exact and _ profound 
scholarship never interfered with the joy 
of living. Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff published some elegiacs on Headlam 
which appeared in The Cambridge Review. 
He was in fact one of those men who are 
as loved in their own University as he was 
celebrated in the learned world. 

In a very different wav Dr. Charles 
Taylor, Master of St. yvonns, represented 
learning and humanity. In his hands 
geometry became the poetry of mathematics, 





as an eminent mathematician told me the 


other day; and his erudition in matters 
Semitic was proverbial. Under a certain 
ungainliness of manner, due to excessive 
shyness, he concealed for awhile qualities 
which all his friends appreciated—kindness 
of heart, unbounded generosity, shrewd 
judgment, and a real sense of humour. He 
had but lately married, and Mrs. Taylor 
had in a very few months secured the good- 
will of all Cambridge. The election of Mr. 
R. F. Scott as Master was a satisfaction 
to every one. What the College needed— 
and it fills so important a place in the Uni- 
versity that the choice of the Fellows was 
of public interest—was a Master who would 
weld together all the different interests of 
a large society, and represent the College 
in the University and to the world in general, 
especially that portion of it who have sons 
to send to Cambridge. Under Mr. Scott 
as Bursar the financial prosperity of the 
College had increased, and with him as 
Master we feel sure that men will be at- 
tracted to St. John’s. At no distant date 
it may again prove the formidable rival of 
Trinity, which it has been in the past. 

Rumours of reform are rife in Cambridge, 
and various suggestions have been formu- 
lated by the “New Jerusalem Caucus ”’ 
and its committees. So far as we are able 
to judge, when all the changes have been 
effected, Cambridge will be much the same 
as it always has been, so we are able to 
sleep in peace. But one subject has proved 
to be of a more controversial character. 
It has long been felt that our scholarship 
system is at fault. It arose, I suppose, 
out of reaction against the idea—so charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century—that a schoolboy or University 
man was put into a position of inferiority 
because he received an assisted education. 
To remedy this, scholarships were, and still 
are, given by examination, with the result 
that they have become highly honourable 
distinctions, not unfrequently measured 
by their money value. As a rule, however, 
scholars need their emoluments, and many 
would not be at Cambridge without them. 

Still, there are undoubtedly abuses, and 
there have been cases of men whose school, 
college, and university scholarships have 
brought in a considerable income, and 
also rare instances of scholarships being held 
by those whose parents, at any rate, had 
no need of their assistance. To remedy 
this it has been proposed in some colleges 
that those elected scholars should receive 
only small sums of money, but that, in case 
of their requiring more, their tutors should 
be empowered to supplement the scholarship 
at discretion. In the case of the really 
poor man even more liberal help than he 
now receives would be forthcoming, whereas 
the richer student would receive a sum 
so trifling that he would not appreciably 
divert the funds intended for the son “ of 
poor but honest parents.” 

This proposal is not unattended with 
difficulties, and inconsistencies on the part 
of the loudest advocates of the claims of 
poverty to scholastic emoluments have not 
been wanting, even to the extent of deliber- 
rately rejecting highly marked boys from 
an inferior school to secure youths less 
appreciated by examiners from more genteel 
establishments. Marks, however, are not 
everything, and it may be that impending 
legislation is considered not unlikely to 
make the richer classes into deserving poor. 
The whole subject has been under discussion 
among the tutors both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and an article in The Cambridge 
Review entitled ‘The Poor Scholar,’ by Mr. 
Arthur Gray, Tutor of Jesus College, has 
excited a good deal of attention. Mr. Gray 
has no belief in the new proposals, but his 





— — 
knowledge of old Cambridge life, well dis- 
played in his history of his college, enables 
him to preface his remarks by an excellent 
picture of the poor scholar of the past. 
But Mr. Gray does not see the need of resus- 
citating the servitor of old Cambridge days. 
Let, he says, scholarships, like other rewards 
of learning, go to learning, and not to the 
second, third, or fourth best man because 
he happens to be poor. The logical outcome 
of the latter policy is to give the teaching 
posts of the University, the Fellowships, and 
even Professorships, to the needy. With 
what decency, he asks, can a teaching post 
be given to a scholar, bene vestitus, when 
there is a poor man, modice doctus, who needs 
it more ? 

The election to the Council of the Senate 
passed off in the usual way. The two 
caucuses selected their candidates, and no 
self-constituted or irresponsible persons in- 
terfered. Four heads were selected to 
stand in the President of Queens’ and the 
Masters of Caius, Corpus, and Emmanuel. 
Of these Mr. Fitzpatrick proved the most 
popular, and he and the Master of Caius 
were elected. Professors suitable or willing 
to occupy seats on the Council are not easy 
to discover, and both sides agreed upon 
Dr. Kenny—an almost ideal member of 
Council, by tradition a Liberal, and by vote 
a Conservative. Profs. Seward and Kennett 
were rivals for the second seat, and Botany 
proved more popular than Hebrew. Dr. 
Keynes, we are told, is absolutely indispens- 
able to the University, owing to his great 
business abilities, and we all breathed again 
when we saw him accepted by both caucuses. 
The other three seats went to Dr. Tanner 
and Messrs. Parry and Mollison, so that 
tutorial interests are not likely to suffer. 
The rejected were Dr. Hobson, Mr. Hardy 
of Caius, and Mr. G. M. Edwards of Sidney. 
The election caused little or no excitement, 
but many regretted that Mr. Shipley’s name 
was not on the Liberal list. e will miss 
the work of the Council, and the Council 
will certainly miss him. 

In your Oxford Notes the writer wonders 
how £0 many things relating to his University 
get into the papers, and congratulate us 
on our immunity. am irresistibly re- 
minded of Nicholas Nickleby’s surprise 
at the way in which Mr. Crummles’s private 
movements were reported, and perhaps my 
Oxford friend shares the actor-manager’s 
innocent surprise. But I am not so sure 
of the immunity of Cambridge. In_ one 
respect I wish we were safe from journalistic 
interference. The ‘* newspaper man” seems 
to be imbued with the idea that this is a 
‘rowdy place,” and tries on every occasion 
to communicate his view to the public. 
The result is that on the 6th of December 
we read of riots in Cambridge, and are told 
by a proctor of our acquaintance that the 
only complaint he has is that his walks 
abroad are more conducive to meditations 
in the desert than to those deeds of “ derring- 
do” which are attributed to the proctors 
of old time. The fact is Cambridge is very 
quiet, and the Granta did good service in 
giving a sketch of a ‘varsity “rag,” con- 
sisting of a few dirty little boys and a couple 
of fatuous undergraduates. 

We are losing some good men. Dr. 
Harmer of King’s and Prof. Adam Sedgwick 
are leaving us, and the School of Zoology 
will need: good men indeed to replace them. 
We earnéstly hope that Mr. Shipley will be 
the next Professor of Zoology. He has done 
so much for Cambridge in general, and for 
his subject in particular, that he deserves 
a professorial chair, and to many of us he 
is that rarest of mortals, un homme nécessavre. 

It came as a surprise to me to receive a 
circular saying that his friends were going 
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to present Mr. J. W. Clark with what the 
Germans, I believe, call a Festgabe, consisting 
of a book of essays written by his friends 
for his seventy-sixth birthday. He is so 
young in heart and vigorous still that one 
forgets that he is, as years go, an old man. 
May we younger men long forget the fact 
and regard him rather as a contemporary. 
His long and faithful services to Cambridge 
are not easy to over-estimate. In his recent 
bereavement he has the sympathy of all his 
many friends. 

The Rugby football match of last Saturday 
with Oxford was an agreeable surprise, 
but we wish our men had won. Those who 
saw it seem to have expected them to do so. 
There is great hope that we shall win the 
boat race, as the President seems determined 
not to tolerate any oarsman who rows in 
a faulty style. To misquote Virgil, “ Di 
nobis meliora, erroremque hostibus illum,” 
and if this isthe case I think I can spot the 
winner. J. 





SOME MILTON PAPERS. 

Masson in his ‘ Life of Milton,’ as the 

‘Dictionary of National Biography’ re- 
marks, has collected ‘‘ everything knowable ” 
about the subject of his researches. In the 
light of that observation what few particulars 
I can offer in the present article obtain 
some additional interest. 
_ The official view entertained of our author 
immediately after his death is frankly 
revealed in a remarkable passage from a 
letter directed by Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Lord Arlington’s successor as_ principal 
Secretary of State, to Roger Meredith, 
secretary to the English Embassy at The 
Hague. Nothing could be more outspoken 
than the one epithet with which this Minister 
professes his contempt for the man whom 
succeeding ages have learnt to admire. 
In so far as fear is only a modified form of 
respect, the instructions given to Meredith 
show plainly the great influence Milton’s 
works must have exercised on the minds 
of his contemporaries. 

“His Majesty is informed,” Sir Joseph 
— under date of January 19th (29th), 
‘* of a pernicious Book of that late Villain Milton's, 
now about to be printed at Leyden. I am com- 
manded to signify to you that you immediately 
apply yourself to find out, by the best means you 
may, if there be any such, who is the printer, and 
Ramen order he is set on work. There is one 
5 inner, a —_ Scholar of Cambridge, that some 
time since did own to have had such a thing in his 
intentions ; but being made sensible, as he seemed 
to be, of the danger he ran into, in having a hand 
in any such thing, he promised for ever to lay aside 
the thoughts of it, pod even to give up his Copy. 
I know not whether this may be the same thing, 
and whether it came from his hand or some others. 
But you are to use what means possibly you can to 
find out, what there is of it true, to the end timely 
care may be taken for the preventing the thing, by 
seizing the impression or otherwise.” * 

The official at The Hague did not long 
tarry in giving effect to the command of 
hismaster. “ I have begun my endeavours,” 
he states by the next outgoing post, “ to 
discover the truth of it.” In his second 
letter he is obliged to confess that he has 
““as yet no account of the inquiry” he 
has begun, promising at the same time that 
he will pursue it with all diligence. 

A few days later he returns to the subject 
in the following manner :— 

‘The person whom I employ at Leyden about 
Miltan’s book hath been out of the way, so that I 
have not as yet any account of that inquiry.” 

Fully a fortnight passes again before he 
can send in his final report (February 26th), 
in which he says :— 


* Public Record Office, Foreign Entry Bks., No. 66. 








“T cannot yet get information of any work of 
Milton’s about to be printed af Leyden ; but I find 
the herewith inclosed prin about three months 
since at Amsterdam, which, by an unusual forget- 
fulness of my bookseller, came not till now to my 
knowledge. By what I could run over of it this 
day, I cannot judge whether it be the book His 
Majesty weal have prevented, and presuming 
that since the time it hath been printed, it may 
have come directly to your Honour’s hands, I shall 
pursue my —— te find out whether any other 
be designed to be printed at Leyden.” 


This brings the correspondence on the 
matter to a close. The work to which 
reference is made in this last leiter cannot 
have been any other than the surreptitious 
edition of Milton’s State letters, published 
about this time (according to Prof. Masson 
in October, 1676), without any indication 
of printer or place. A very detailed de- 
scription of the rather curious circumstances 
in which it appeared has been given by 
Milton’s biographer, though the identity of 
its publisher has remained in the dark. 

Strange to say, Meredith mentions Amster- 
dam as the birthplace of the ‘ Literze Pseudo- 
Senatis Anglicani.. On the other hand, 
Daniel Elzevier, the famous Amsterdam 
publisher, in whose possession the Milton 
manuscripts had been, disclaimed having 
had any share in bringing them out.* 

The manuscripts were, as is well known, 
surrendered to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
and not found again till 1823. They had 
been sent to London, Prof. Masson declared, 
by Elzevier, in all probability, shortly 
after February 19th, 1677. The correct 
information is conveyed in the following 
letter, hitherto, as far as I know, not pub- 
lished. It was addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Skinner 
marchand at his house in Cruchet frijers 
at Londen ’’—the father of Milton’s young 
friend. 


Sir, 

The present will be to give you advice that last 
week I sent you by Jacob Hendrixen (who is the 
first skipper to leave from here for London after 
the frost) the Manuscripts of Milton, namely, his 
works on Theology and his Epistles, which are in 
the same state as I received them from Monsieur 
your son. If Monsieur the Secretary of State will 
take the trouble to compare them with the 
Epistles which have been printed, he will easily 
notice the difference there is between the manu- 
script and the print ; for in the print there are 
diverse letters which are not in the manuscript, 
and in the manuscript [there are] diverse that are 
not in the print...... that the order of the letters is 
oosaed different. Which I have thought necessary (?) 
cessed to advertise you that by......might prove that 
Monsieur your son has made a proper use of them, 
and that he has not at all contributed to this 
edition. 

If you have the honour of seeing Monseigneur 
Williamson, I beseech you to offer him my very 
humble respects, and to assure him on my behalf 
that of the works of Milton which have been in my 
hands never an iota has been printed, that I have 
sent them back as I received them. I kiss your 
hands and am heartily, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
DaniEL ELSEVIER. 
Amsterdam, March 16th, 16[77].+ 


Whether Elzevier did not have a hand 
in the production of the clandestine edition 
we may at least be permitted to doubt. 
At any rate, he took good care not to return 
the manuscripts before the book had gone 
forth, having retained them very long 
indeed. From our point of view, not the fact 
of his having helped to propagate Milton, 
but rather his eagerness to plead his inno- 





* M. Alphonse Willems in ‘ Les Elzevier’ classes the work 
under the ‘Annexes aux Elzeviers.” He mentions two 
editions, and assigns them to E. Fricx of Brussels. Prof. 
Masson thought it printed in London. 

+ All these letters are in the Record Office, Foreign State 
Papers. Holland, No. 204, the last, here translated from the 
French, being partly destroyed. 





cence in this respect, is apt to call forth our 


censure. 
M. M. KLEERKOOPER. 








THE SEAL OF DORCHESTER. 
Long Burton, Sherborne. 

Tue letter by Sir Robert Edgeumbe in 
your columns of October 17th requires some 
comments on the part of myself and Mr. 
ould. 

The earliest Dorchester seal which the 
muniments of the borough supply is that of 
the Commonalty, and bears the three lions 
of England with the legend +s’ comMMvNI- 
TATIS BVRGI DORCESTRIE, and on the counter- 
seal the bust of Edward II., with capvtr 
DOMINI EDWARDI REGIS ANGLIE. It occurs 
in the British Museum ‘ Catalogue of Seals,’ 
by Mr. de Gray Birch, as No. 4870 (four- 
teenth century), and is also engraved in 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ and remained in occa- 
sional use until all the old town seals were 
abrogated in 1629. 

Next appears the seal of the Bailiffs, bear- 
ing the triple-towered castle with the arms 
of France quartering England, the former 
in their earlier form, with the legend 
SIGILLVM : BALLIVORVM: DORCESTR’E. This 
seal could not have been introduced previous 
to 1340, when Edward IIT. placed the arms 
of France in the first and fourth quarters 
of his shield, and would continue to be 
appropriate until Henry IV. changed France 
ancient to France modern. This seal, how- 
ever, continued in use long after the latter 
reign, for it is affixed to a deed of December 
Ist, 1526, nowamong the borough muniments; 
but this is not surprising, for from a civic 
point of view the change in the coat of 
France was not of sufficient moment to lead 
the town to incur the expense of a new seal. 
It was apparently still in use when Claren- 
cieux gave his ratification in 1565, and its 
survival to his day has no recondite signi- 
ficance. For this seal see British Museum 
Catalogue, No. 4878. 

But the time was approaching when a 
considerable change would be effected in the 
government of the town by the charter of 
incorporation it received from James I. in 
1610. The title of the corporate body was 
therein fixed as ‘“ Ballivi et Burgenses 
Burgi de Dorchester in Comitatu Dorsettie,” 
and the right to use a common seal was given, 
and this seal appears in trick in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of 1623. It is the castle -triple- 
towered, with France modern quartering 
England, with the legend -++-sIGILLVM BALLI- 
VORVM ET BVRGENSIV(M) BVRGI DE DOR- 
CHESTER IN COM. DORSET: corresponding to 
the title in the charter. The use of France 
modern was thus recognized by the heraldic 
authority in 1623, but I am inclined to think 
that this change had been introduced at an 
earlier date, for the seal or shield drawn 
on the plan of Dorchester dated 1610, at 
which Sir Robert runs a tilt, may be taken 
as evidence of usage at the time.* 

Some nineteen years later the borough 
of Dorchester obtained the grant of a second 
charter of incorporation, this time from 
Charles I., when the government of the town 
was fully elaborated. The title of the cor- 
porate body was again changed, and became 
the ‘‘ Major, Ballivi, Aldermani et Bur- 
genses Burgi de Dorchester in Comitatu 
Dorsettie.” Clearly, therefore, the town 





* The exact purpose of the oval seal, No. 4830 in the Brit. 
Mus. Cat., ascribed to the seventeenth century (the matrix 
of which is still preserved), in which the towers are domed 
and decorated with flags, but without the royal arms in the 
base, I cannot at present determine; but the legend + 
SIGILLYM * BALLIORVM * ET * BVRGENSIVM * BVYRGI* DE“ 
DORCHESTER * IN * COMITATV * DORSET agrees with the 
style in the charter of James I., and at any rate is previous 
to that of Charles I. It may have been only an expet!- 
mental die, not brought into common use. 
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required a new seal, and this was supplied 
by the adaptation of the old design to the 
circumstances of the case, the arms _ bei 

changed to those borne by Charles I., = 
the legend conformed to the new title of the 
borough by the insertion of Mayor and 
Aldermen (see No. 4873 in Brit. Mus. Cat.). 

The Corporation Minute Book, under 
date 23 Dec., 1629, contains the following 
entry :— 

‘*It is this day agreed vpon that whereas there is 
a new siluer seale made for the Corporacion, with 
the armes of this Borough graven upon it, and this 
inscription about it,—sIG * MAIOR * BAL* ALD‘ ET‘ 
BVRG * DE * DORCHESTER * C * DORSET ‘—that this 
seale shall from this day forward serve for all 
publique uses and all the old Towne seales* 
shall be disanulled.”—‘ Municipal Records of the 
Borough of Dorchester,’ p. 510. 

This seal—a seal denoting the corporate 
action of the town when it had reached the 
fullest development of its organization—is 
that which Mr. Gould and I considered it 
proper to select as an ornament for the 
cover of our volume, and of which Sir Robert 
Edgecumbe is pleased to write: ‘To illus- 
trate still further the wrong blazon of the 
town arms, the editors have had stamped 
a large modern seal on the outside of the 
volume—two inches in diameter—again with 
the ‘ three ’ lilies only.” 

It is this same version of the royal arms, 
which appears in the old eighteenth-century 
view of the town forming the frontispiece, 
that Sir Robert stigmatizes as “‘ erroneously ” 
engraved, though it presents the armorial 
bearings of the sovereign to whom JDor- 
chester was indebted for a conspicuous 
mark of favour, and is one which the town 
had actually adopted under the powers 
granted by its charter. This style of design 
continued in use until recently, with the 
exception that after the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act the legend was 
changed to THE MAYOR, ALDERMEN AND 
BURGESSES OF DORCHESTER DORSET 1836. 

In this brief sketch of the succession of 
seals in use in the town, showing an adjust- 
ment —— time to time of the seals to the 
arms of the reigni sovereign, so far as 
the town thought fit to renew them— 
from England alone to France quartering 
England (France appearing first in its earlier 
and next in its later form), and then to the 
marshalling in use by Charles I.—I think 
will be found the justification of the foot- 
note which appears on page xxx of ‘Municipal 
Records of the Borough of Dorchester ’ :— 

‘‘The town of Dorchester in its corporate 
cap.city has no coat ofarms, but is possessed of 
seals bearing a castle triple-towered, charged in 
the base with the royal arms. Some controversy 
has arisen regarding the precise form the royal 
arms should take on the town seal, and as Dor- 
chester was held of the King by the annual 
payment of a fee farm rent, it seems reasonable 
that the arms, placed in this position, should vary 
with those of the reigning sovereign. Had Dor- 
chester been possessed of a coat of its own, the 
arms borne by the town—whatever they were— 
would not be subject to variation.” 

As to the “ true borough seal” of which 
Sir Robert writes, it is only necessary to 
refer to the charters of James I. and Charles 
I., which give the Corporation the right to 
have a common seal, and “ Sigillum illud 
ad libitum suum de tempore in tempus 
frangere, mutare, et de novo facere, prout 
eis melius fieri et fore videbitur.” The 
“true borough seal” is whatever the 
Corporation chooses to adopt—saving the 
rights of others. 

If by the “true borough seal” is meant 


*Even the seal of the time of Edward II. had hitherto 
been kept in occasional use, and was employed by the 
Bailiffs and Burgesses on 19 January, 1610/11, in the appoint- 
ment of Francis Ashley to be Recorder of the Borough 
under James’s charter. The expression ‘‘armes of this 
Borough ” must be taken as popular usage only. 





the earliest seal used by the town, that 
— be one shewing the lions of England 
only. 

tz Clarencieux’s confirmation in 1565 is not 
a grant, but a ratification (good for what it 
is worth) of what he found had long been in 
use in the town. 

It may be noted that the by-laws of 1414 
direct the use by the Bailiffs, for a special 
purpose therein named, of a seal which is 
thus described: ‘‘in medio sigilli erit leo- 
pardus coronatus et erit scriptum in circuitu 
SIGILLUM BALLIVORUM DORCESTRIE” ; but 
this appears to be distinct from tho Bailiffs’ 
general seal. It occurs in Brit. Mus. Cat. 
as No. 4876. 

Sir Robert Edgeumbe rebukes me for 
omitting “ancient”’ after France in men- 
tioning the arms in the tricking of the 
town seals in the certificate of 1565. This 
tricking is carelessly sketched, and repre- 
sents a charge of six fleurs-de-lis, though no 
doubt it is intended for semée ; and in other 
respects the drawing of the two seals is not 
strictly accurate.* I am duly penitent ; 
but what of the worthy knight himself, who 
wrote to The Dorset County Chronicle in 
January last: ‘‘The arms of the Borough 
of Dorchester, which I was so fortunate as 
to discover (among the town records in the 
strong room) as certified by Clarencieux 
King-of-Aens in 1565, are Purpure,” &c.— 
when the ratification is not of arms, but of 
seals, and no tinctures are given therein ? 

Sir Robert Edgeumbe should consult his 
own paper on ‘The Arms of Dorchester’ in 
the Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club, 
vol. xviii. pp. 100-105, in which, though he 
appears obsessed with the idea that the 
town possessed armorial bearings, he is at 
last obliged to confess that the lines in the 
drawing at the Heralds’ College, which had 
been taken to “represent ‘ purpure,’ signify 
no colour, being merely hatched in by 
way of improving the look of the drawing. 
The effect of this view is that Dorchester 
must be held to have a ‘ badge’ rather than 
a coat of arms proper.” 

Why does he go back in 1908 from this 
sane conclusion ? C. H. Mayo. 
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the Four P.P., 17/6 net each. 

Watergate Booklet : Carols of Nicolas Pourvoyeur ; Popular 
Carols, 4d, net each. 

Music. 


Lucas (C.), The Story of Musical Form, 3/6 net. In the 
Music Story Series. 
Bibliography. 
Kircheisen (F. M.), Bibliographie du Temps de Napoléon, 
Tome L, 12/6 net. 
Montrose Public Library, Third Annual Report. 


Philosophy. 
Busy Life beyond Death: from the Voice of the Dead, 
2/6 net. Edited by John Lobb. Illustrated. 
Course of Practical Psychic Instruction, Series B, 5/ net. 
Ludovici (A. M.), Whois to be Master of the World? 2/6 net. 
An introduction to the philosophy of Nietzsche, with 
preface by Dr. Oscar Levy. : 
Steiner (R.), The Way of Initiation: or, How to attain 
Knowledge of the Higher Worlds, 3/6 net. A study of 
mystical theosophy, with a foreword by Annie Besant, 
and some biographical notes of the author by E. Schuré. 
Thoughts of a Moles Mystic : a Selection from the Writings 
of the late C. C. Massey, 3/6 net. Edited by W. F. 
Barrett. 
Political Economy. 


Benting Almanac for 1909, 15/ net. Edited by R. H. Inglis 

Palgrave. 

Bowles UT. Gibson), National Finance in 1908, 1/ net. A 
review of the past, a forecast of the future, an appeal 
for true accounts, &c. 

Economic Journal, December, 5/ net. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism, 6d. net. Reissue of seven essays 
by various authors, edited by G. B. Shaw. 

Independent Labour Party Year-Book for 1909, 3d. A 
guide to the Socialist and Labour movement. A refer- 
ence book of facts—political, industrial, ana social. 

Towler (W. G.), Socialism ¢n Local Government, 5/ net. 
With introduction by Capt. H. M. Jessel. . 

Young (T. E.), A Plain Guide to Investment and Finance, 
5/ 


History and Biography. 

Atkinson (R. H. M. Buddle) and Jackson (G. A.), Brougham 
and his Early Friends; Letters to James Loch, 1798- 
1809: Vol. III. Appendices, 3 vols., 105/ net. This 
volume completes the work. For notice of the first two 
volumes see Athen., Aug. 29, 190s, p. 238. F : 

Broughton (Sir D. L.), Records of an Old Cheshire Family, 
63/. A history of the Lords of the Manors of Delves, 
near Uttoxeter in the county of Stafford, and Dodding- 
ton in the county of Chester. i 

Burke (Sir B. and A. P.), A Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Peerage and Baronetage, the Privy 
Council, Knightage, and Companionage. 

Cherry (J. L. and K.), Historical Studies, relating chiefly to 
Staffordshire. 
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Cushing (M. G.), Pierre le Tourneur, 1 dol. 50 net. The 
book endeavours to present a clear and connected 
account of a little-known figure in French literature. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Compavivn- 

_ age, 31/6 net. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. X. Howerd— 
Kenneth, 15/ net. Part of the new issue. 

Keats (J.), Letters, l/ net. Letters to’ John Hamilton 

_ Reynolds, Jane Reynolds, &c. In the Holyrood Books. 

Kitts (E. J.), In the Days of the Councils, 10/6 net. A 
sketch of the life and times of Baldassare Cossa (after- 
ward Pope John XXIIL.) with 9 illustrations. 

Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage 
or 1909, 21/ net. 

Memorials of Old Suffolk, 15/ net. Edited by V. B. Redstone, 
and contains many illustrations. In Memorials of the 

_ Counties of England. 

Mierow (C. C.), Jordanes, the Origin and Deeds of the 
Goths, in English version, 50 cents. Part of a thesis 
presented to the bipe 5~ J of Princeton University for 

__ the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Milton Tercentenary Celebration: Programme of Enter- 

tainment and Catalogue of Exhibits, December 9th, at 
_ Stoke Newington Public Library, 1/ net. 

Miiller (Margarethe), Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer, 6/. With 
7 illustrations. The biography of a Frisian woman who 
became a teacher in Scotland, Russia, and America. 

—— Records of the Borough of Dorchester, an. 
Edited by the Rev. C. H. Mayo, with 4 illustrations. 

Napoleon: oughts on Love and Life, @/ net. In the 
Belles-Lettres Series. 

Oswell (G. D.), Sketches of Rulers of India, 2 vols., 2/ net 
each. Vol. IIL. deals with the Governors-General and 
Dupleix; Vol. IV. with the Princes of India and 
Albuquerque. 

Rutter (F.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter and Man of 
Letters, 2/ net. With 24 illustrations. 

Surtees (R.), The History and ey oe of the County 
Palatine of Durham, compiled from original records, 
preserved in public repositories and private collections. 

_ Sunderland and District section. 
Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom, 1909, 


__ 50/ net. 

Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 

__,panionage, 1909, 5/ net. 

Ww right (J. C.), “Saint” Gilbert: the Story of Gilbert 
White and Selborne, 2/6. With 8 illustrations. 


’ Geography and Travel. 
Fay (Mrs. Eliza), Original Letters from India, 7s. Gd. net. 
_, Introduction by W. K. Firminger. 
Stoddard (C. W.), The Lepers of Molokai, 75cents. New 
Edition. 
‘ Sports and Pastimes. 
Collins (W. E. W.), Leaves from an Old Country Cricketer’s 


lary, 6/ 
Irish Hunt Annual, 1908-9, 2/6 net. 
Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting, 1576, 7/6 net. New Edition. 
Education. 

Journal of Education, 1908, 7/6 

MeMurry (C. A.), Special Method in Reading in the Grades, 
5/ net. An American work, including the oral treatment 
of stories and the reading of classics. 

Philology. 

Beech (M. W. H.), The Tidong Dialects of Borneo, 5/ net. 
With preface and notes by Dr. A. A. Fokker. 

Herodotus, Books VII. and VIII. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by C. F. Smith and Arthur G. Laird. 
In the Greek Series for Colleges and Schools. 

Martial, Selected Epigrams, 6/6. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Post. In the College Series of 
Latin Authors. 

Pereda (D. Jose M. de), Pedro Sanchez, 4/6. With intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary 7 Ralph Emerson 
Bassett. In the International Modern Language 
Series. 

Plato, Apology of Socrates and Crito, 6/6. With extracts 
from the Pheedo and Symposium and from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, edited by Louis Dyer, revised by Thomas 
D. Seymour, with a vocabulary. Another of the College 

_ Series of Greek Authors. 

Sankhayana Aranyaka, with an Appendix on the Maha- 
vrata, 5/. Edited by A. Berriedale Keith. Vol. XVIIL. 
of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

Xenophon’s Hellenica, Selections. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and appendixes by Carleton L. Brownson. 
Another of the Greek Series for Colleges and Schvols. 


School- Books. 

Clarke (W. E.), The Certificate Botany, 3/6 net. In the 
Normal Tutorial Series.—The Preliminary Certificate 
Botany, 3/6 net. 

Cobbett (W.), Rural Rides, 1/4. Edited by J. H. Lobban in 
English Literature for Schools. 

Defoe (D.), Memoirs of a Cavalier, 1/4. Edited by Eliza- 
beth O'Neill in English Literature for Schools. 

Farrar (F. W.), Eric, 6d. A_tale of school life, with 
composition exercises. In Black’s Supplementary 
Readers, Intermediate. 

Hazlitt (W-), Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 1/4. 
Another volume edited by Mr. Lobban in English 
Literature for Schools. 

New Hudson Shakespeare: King Henry the Fifth ; Tragedy 
of Macbeth, 2/each. With inpootaption and notes by 
H. N. Hudson, edited and revised by E. C. Black and 
_A. J. George. 

Smith (Capt. John), Travels, Adventures, and Observations 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and the General 
History of Virginia, New England, and the Summer 
Isles, Books I.-IIL, 1/4. Edited by E. A. Benians 
in English Literature for Schools. 

Synge (M. B.), The Great Victorian Age, 2/6. A history 
book for children, not confined, we are glad to see, to 
battles and politics. 

Thompson (E. W.), A History of India, 2/6. 
Schools and Colleges. 

Science. 

Allbutt (Sir C.), Hospitals, Medical Science, and Publ 
Health, 6d. net. An address delivered at the opening 
of the Medical Department of Victoria Universi ty 
Manchester 


For High 





Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them, Part IV., 1/ net. 
Edited by H. J. and W. P. Wright. 

Bunyard (G.), Handbook of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
3/6 net. A guide to the most useful park trees, ever- 
green and flowering shrubs, and ornamental trees, with 
cultural hints and illustrations. 

Cambridge Computation Forms: I. Time or Azimuth by 
Altitude of Sun; II. Time or Azimuth by Altitude of 

tar; IIL. Latitude by Circum-Meridian Altitude of 
Sun or Star. All arranged for the use of the Cambridge 
Geography School by A. R. Hinks and H. Knox Shaw, 
1/ net each set per dozen. 

Copeland (E. B.), hilippine Agriculture, 2/6. 

Crocker (Emmeline), Thirty-Nine Articles on Gardening, 
5/ net. Illustrated. 

Euclid’s Elements, Thirteen Books, 3 vols., 42/ net. Trans- 
lated from the text of Heiberg, with introduction and 
commentary by T. L. Heath. Vol. I. contains intro- 
duction and Books IL., [1.; Vol. IL, Books IIL-IX. ; 
Vol. IIL, Books X.-XIIL. and appendix. 

Fenwick (E. Hurry), The Value of Radiography in the 

_ Diagnosis and Treatment of Urinary Stone, 10/6 net. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part V., 1/ net. With 
coloured illustrations by Louis Sargent and others. 
For notice of Part L. see p. 795. 

Herter (C. A.), On Infantilism from Chronic Intestinal 

_ Infection, 4/ net. 

Kipling (Rudyard), Doctors, 1/ net. An address delivered 
at the Middlesex Hospital, with a preface. Sold for 
the benefit of the Hospital. 

Marsden (R. W.), A Practical Textbook on Infectious 
Diseases, 5/ net. With a chapter on Puerperal Septic 
Disease, by A. Knyvett Gordon. One of the Man- 
chester University Publications. 

Mayer (C.), Telephonic Construction Methods and Cost, 
12/6 net. 

Maxim (Sir Hiram 8.), Artificial and Natural Flight, 5/ net. 
With 95 illustrations. 

My Little Back Garden, by the Author of ‘ Colonel Rudder- 
stuff’s Possessions,’ 1/6 

Pring (J. N.), Some Electro-Chemical Centres, 1/6 net. 
Another of the Manchester University Publications. 

Reuterdahl (A.), Theory and Design of Reinforced Con- 
crete Arches, 8/6 net. 

Sandford (Alyce L.), Nature Notes and Notions: being a 
‘hird Year’s Work with Mother Nature, 3/6. Illustrated. 

South (Richard), The Moths of the British Isles, Second 
Series, 7/6 net. Illustrated. 

Stewart (Netta) and Young (J.), Practical Gynecology, 
5/net. Amanual for nurses and students. lllustrated. 

Taylor (T. U.), Surveyor’s Handbook, 8/6 net. 

Juvenile Books. 

Golden Sunbeams, 1908, 1/4. A Church magazine for 
children. 

Grace (R. W.). Tales from Spenser, 5/. With 12 illustrations 
by Helen 8S. Kiick. 

Haire (C. Florence), Silver Lady, 5/. A fairy tale, with 
several illustrations, 

Hobart (E.), That Little Scamp of Mine, 1/ net. 

Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, 5/ 

Peter Pan’s Postbag: Letters to Pauline Chase, 2/6 net. 
With illustrations by Albert Rothenstein. 

Rooper (W. L.) and Grogan (E.), Our Children’s Book of 

lays, 2 parts, 4d. each. 4 

Twining (A. G.), Another Sunday Book, 1/. No. II. in 
English Church History. 

Wood (Rev. Theodore), Dwellers on the River Bank ; Dwel- 
lers Underground, 1/ net each. With coloured and 
other illustrations by F. M. B. Blaikie. For notice of 
other volumes see p. 788. 

Fiction. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), The Heart of a Geisha, 6/ net. A 
Japanese love-tale. Contains frontispiece by Ludwig 
Holberg, and decorations by R. Weir Crouch. . 

Laggard (L.), Sweet Isabel of Narragoon, 6/. A romance in 
which the scene is laid in New South Wales. 

Swan (Annie 8.), The Broad Koad, 6/. Marked by sympa- 
thetic views of Jewish life, both high and low. 

Tippett (Mrs. H.), Flower of the World, 6/ 


General Literature. 

Almanach de Gotha, 1909, 9/6 

Atkinson (Capt. J.), Army Service Corps (Territorial Force) : 
Guide for Officers, Warrant and Non-Commissioned 
Officers, 1/6net. With specimen examination papers, 
and an introduction by Col. 8. S. Long. 

City (The), January, 6d. net. The first number of a maga- 
zine — and printed at the Garden City, Letch- 
worth. 

Cleansing of a City, 1/net. With forewords by the Bishop 
of Hereford, the Archbishop of Westminster, the Presi- 
dent of the Free Churches, and the Chief Rabbi. 
Published for the National Social Purity Crusade. 

Cottingham (W. H.), Business Success, 1/ net. 

Dawn of Day for 1908, 1/ 

Governmeut of South Africa, 2 vols. The result of the 
combined work and resources of a number of persons 
not drawn from any one political party or school. 

Great Investment, by Agricola, 3/6. A series of essays on 
Literary Talent, Going to Church, Broad -minded- 
ness, &c. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1909, 3/6 net. A cyclopedic record of 
men and affairs, edited by W. Palmer. 

Hazlitt (W.). On Books and Character, 1/net. In the Holy- 
rood Books. 

Literary Year-Book, 1909. Edited by Basil Stewart. 

Mahan (Capt. A. T.), Naval Administration and Warfare, 
7/6 net. Deals with ae principles, 

Merejkowski. The Life-Work of Flaubert, 1/6 net. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by G. A. Mounsey. 

Mowbray’s Annual, 1/ net. The Churchman’s year-book 
and encyclopedia for 1909. 

Pocket Emerson, 2/6 net. Edited by W. T. S. Sonnenschein. 
In Wayfaring Books. 

Sanderson (W. H.), Plunder, 1/ net. Deals with House- 
Purchase Companies. c 

Special Report on the Ottoman Public Debt, with a Trans- 
lation of the Annual Report of the Council of Adminis- 
tration for the ‘Twenty-Sixth Financial Period 
(14th March, 1907-13th March, 1908). 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1909, 31/6 net 





Temperance Chronicle Christmas Number, 1d. 

Thoughts on Motherhood, from Many Minds, 2/ net. 
Selected by Lady Coote. 

Watergate Booklets: Sayings of Dr. Johnson; Story of 
Asseneth, 4d. net each. 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1909, 2 

Calendars. 

Clergyman’s Ready Reference Diary and Kalendar for 
1909, 3/6 net. Edited by the Rev. T. Johnson. 

Live-Stock Journal Almanac for 1909, 1/. With illus- 
trations. 

Pamphlets. 

Gladstone’s ‘Kin beyond Sea,’ 5 cents. No. 190 of Old 
South Leaflets. 

Livingstone College, Leyton, Annual Report, 1907-8, and 
Statement of Accounts. 

Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, Annual Report, 1907-8, 6d. 

FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Brockhaus (H.), Michelangelo und die Medici-Kapelle. 

With 35 illustrations. 


Homolle (T.), Fouilles de Delphes : Vol. V. Part IIT. Texte : 
Monuments figurés, petits Bronzes, par M. P. Perdrizet, 


26fr. 50. 
Lafond (P.), La Sculpture espagnole, 4fr. With 120 illus- 
tio 


trations. 

Male (E.), L’Art religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age en 
France, 25fr. 

Political Economy. 

Lafargue(P.), Le Déterminisme économique de Karl Marx: 
Recherches sur l’Origine et l’Evolution des Idées de 
Justice, du Bien, de l’‘Ame et de Dieu, 4fr. In the 
Bibliotheque Socialiste Internationale. 

History and Biography. 

Ardascheff (P.), Les Intendants de Province sous Louis 
XIV., 10fr. Translated from the Russian by Louis 
Jousserandot. 

Gailly de Taurines (C.), Pere et Fille: Philippe de Cham- 
pagne et Sceur Catherine de Sainte-Suzanne a Port- 
Royal, 3fr. 50. With 8 full-page illustrations. 

a (G-). Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 

fol. IV., 6 


° 50. 

Lavisse (E.), Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu’s 
la Révolution: Vol. VIII. Part I. Louis XIV. La Fin 
du —_— (1685-1715), par MM. A. de Saint-Léger, A. 
Rébelliau, P. Sagnac et E. Lavisse, 6fr. 

Lepelletier (E.), Emile Zola, sa Vie, son (Euvre, 7fr. 50. 

Radziwill (Princesse de), Duchesse de Dino, Chronique de 
1831 & 1862, Vol. I., 7fr. 50. See last week’s Atheneum, 


. 759. 

veulliot (L.), Derniers Mélanges, Vol. IIL., 6fr. 

Vitrac (M.), Autour de Bonaparte: Journal du Comte P. L. 
Reederer, Ministre et Conseiller d’Etat, 15fr. Part of 
the Bibliothéque du vieux Paris. 

Zimmer (H.), Meyer (Kuno), and others, Die romanischen 
Literaturen und Sprachen, mit LEinschluss des 
Keltischen, 12m. Part of Die Kultur der Gegenwart. 

Geography and Travel. 
Sensine (H.), Dans la Lumiére de la Gréce, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Boll (F.), Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen von Ludwig 
Traube: Vol. I. Zur Palaographie und Handschriften- 
kunde, 15m. 

—— des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an 
der Koniglichen Friedrich - Wilhelms- Universitat. zu 
Berlin, Vol. XI., 15m. Contains the three sections 
Ostasiatische Studien, Westasiatische Studien, and 
Afrikanische Studien. 

Juvenile Books. 
Alanic (M.), Les Vacances de Guignolette, 7fr. 


General Literature. 

Skirnir, Part III., 1kr. 

Pamphlets. 

Liebermann (F.), Einleitung zum Statut der Londoner 
Friedensgilde unter thelstan. Reprinted from the 
Mélanges Fitting. 

Mill (D.), Experimentelle Erklirung der Mondwelt und des 
ccs im zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
dert. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List wnless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

The Cornhill Magazine for January 
opens with ‘A New Year’s Rondeau’ 
from the pen of Mr. Austin Dobson. Mr. 
Lucy contributes a further instalment 
of his reminiscences, particularly of Glad- 
stone and Campbell-Bannerman. ‘Two 
interesting personal sketches are those 
of ‘ Charles Eliot Norton,’ by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and ‘John Thadeus Delane,’ 
by the Dean of Canterbury, once a leader- 
writer on The Times. In ‘Crimean 
Papers’ Sir Herbert Maxwell deals with 
the ‘ Life of the Duke of Newcastle’ and 
‘The Panmure Papers.’ ‘The Defeat 
of Mulai Abd-el-Aziz’ is considered 
by Mr. L. J. Brown, of our consular 
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service in Morocco. Miss Jane Findlater 
writes on ‘ The Novels of Fogazzaro,’ with 
a prefatory poem by Mr. Henry Newbolt. 
“C. L. G.” writes humorous ‘ Stanzas ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Charles Parsons, 
F.R.S.’ ; while short stories are ‘ Peter’s 
Boots,’ by Miss Dorothea Deakin, and 
‘The Story of Susan,’ by Mrs. John Lang. 

THe third volume of the ‘ Cambridge 
History of English Literature ’°—‘ Re- 
nascence and Reformation ’—will be pub- 
lished early in the new year. Dr. Lindsay 
writes on ‘ Englishmen and the Classical 
Renascence’; the Rev. J. P. Whitney 
on ‘ Reformation Literature in England’ ; 
Dr. Koelbing on ‘ Barclay and Skelton’ ; 
Prof. H. V. Routh on ‘Social Literature 
in Tudor Times’; Prof. Hume Brown on 
‘Reformation and Renascence in Scotland’; 
Dr. Courthope on ‘ The Poetry of Spenser ’; 
Dr. Sidney Lee on ‘The Elizabethan 
Sonnet’; Prof. Saintsbury on ‘ Prosody ’ 
and ‘ Elizabethan Criticism’ ; Mr. Charles 
Whibley (who also writes on ‘ Translators’ 
in vol. iv.) on ‘Chroniclers and Anti- 
quaries’; Prof. J. W. H. Atkins on 
‘Elizabethan Prose Fiction’ and on 
‘The Language, from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare’; and Dr. Foakes-Jackson on 
‘The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 

Mr. FisHER Unwin will publish early 
in the new year a work on ‘ The Panama 
Canal and its Makers,’ by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish. The author visited the Canal 
works in 1907 and 1908, and was afforded 
special opportunities for study by the 
American Government. His book aims 
at presenting in moderate compass, an 
impartial review of the salient features 
of the great undertaking, its engineering 
problems and labour difficulties; and 
will also deal with its bearing on the future 
of the white races in the tropics. 

THE forthcoming portion of the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary’ is a treble section 
by Sir James A. H. Murray, and contains 
the words from “ premisal” to “ pro- 
phesier”’ in Vol. VII. The number of 
words recorded is 4,381, or 2,421 more 
than in any other dictionary of the English 
language ; and the number of illustrative 
quotations (20,450) exceeds by 17,388 
any previous achievement in this field. 

Mr. H. E. BUTLER has written a volume 
on the post-Augustan poets, which will 
be issued by the Clarendon Press early 
in 1909. Mr. Nowell Smith’s volume on 
the earlier Latin poets, including the 
Augustans, which was announced several 
years ago, will, it is hoped, also appear 
next year. 

In connexion with the interchange of 
professors between America, France, and 
Germany, Dr. Henry van Dyke is deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, on ‘ The Spirit of America, and some 
of its Expressions in Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Social Effort.’ Under this 
general heading are included lectures on 
individual authors, beginning with Wash- 
ington Irving, and ending with the Ame- 
rican poets of the day. 

Miss M. TREVELYAN is about to publish 
through Mr. Elliot Stock ‘ Folk-lore and 
Folk-Stories of Wales, with an Intro- 





duction by Dr. E. 8. Hartland. The 
author is a native of, and a resident in, 
the Principality, and therefore has had 
special facilities for her work. 

Mr. Exiior Stock also announces for 
early publication a treatise entitled ‘Light 
on the Advent, by T. Nayler, which 
advocates the view that the second coming 
of the Messiah took place at the end of 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). 

An account of the chief persons and 
influences that have contributed to bring 
about the entente cordiale, by Mr. T. H. 8S. 
Escott, appears in the January Sunday 
at Home. The Bishop of Durham con- 
tributes ‘A New Year’s Message’; Mr. 
A. B. Cooper writes on ‘The Marquess 
of Northampton at Home,’ Crona Temple 
on ‘The Cardinal of York, and Mr. 
Franklyn G. Smith on ‘Crusaders and 
Camisards.’ A piece of hitherto unpub- 
lished music by the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby is also included. 

WE deeply regret to have bad news of 
the health of Mr. Edward Marston, the 
‘“* Amateur Angler,’ who has preserved 
so much of youth and energy in advancing 
age. As we go to press, we hear that he 
is very weak. 

Some of our readers may be glad to 
know that Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of 
Cambridge, have for sale copies of the 
*‘ Facsimile of the MSS. of Milton’s Minor 
Poems, preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.’ The ‘ Facsimile’ 
was privately printed in 1889, the collo- 
type photographs being the work of A. G. 
Dew Smith; and it exhibits strikingly 
Milton’s complicated erasures and_ in- 
sertions. 

Messrs. CASSELL, the publishers of the 
‘Pentland Stevenson,’ inform us_ that 
only 66 sets remain of the 1,500 offered 
for sale. It is just over twelve months 
since the ‘ Pentland Stevenson,’ edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, was completed. As 
already announced, the price is to be in- 
creased from ten to twelve guineas a set 
after the end of the year. 

THE article on Beaumont and Fletcher 
in a future issue of ‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature’ is to be 
by Dr. G.C. Macanlay, who published a 
monograph on Beaumont in 1883. 

A portrait of R. L. Stevenson, from 
a pencil sketch made twenty-nine years 
ago in France, and believed to be still 
unpublished, is to be printed in an early 
number of Putnam’s Monthly. It is 
described as “an excellent and unmis- 
takable likeness.” 

At the meeting of the Scottish Text 
Society last Saturday Mr. Traquair Dick- 
son stated that for the issues of the present 
year the Society was to offer the supple- 
mentary volume of Montgomerie. The 
edition of the Makculloch and Gray MSS. 
was advanced enough for early publica- 
tion. Mr. T. Crockett had undertaken to 
edit Stewart’s ‘ Abridgment of Rowland 
Furious ’ from the MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library ; and other proposals are a mis- 
cellany volume and a reprint of the 
Bannatyne MS, 





M. René Bazin delivered a lecture on 
‘The French Peasant’ before the Dublin 
branch of the Alliance Frangaise in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society last week, and subsequently ad- 
dressed the students of University College 
on ‘ Literature and Life.’ 


THE HarvarD Liprary, by obtaining 
(through the generosity of Mrs. Edward 
D. Brandegee of Brookline) the fine collec- 
tion of early printed books of the late 
Mr. Richard Ashurst Bowie of Philadel- 
phia, now possesses the largest library 
of incunabula in the United States. The 
Harvard Library previously contained 
about 327 incunabula, and to these the 
Bowie Collection adds 433. In other 
respects the additions include 5,000 
volumes of Greek and Latin classics, 
1,000 volumes of English history and 
literature, and 1,500 volumes of French 
history and literature. Of the 12,000 
volumes in the Bowie Library about 9,000 
will go to swell the shelves of Harvard 
Library. 


THE annual prizes in the gift of the 
Société des Gens de Lettres were an- 
nounced a few days since. The Grand 
Prix Chauchard, of the value of 3,000fr., 
has been awarded to the novelist M. 
Camille Debans by twelve votes, against 
nine cast for M. Valdagne; two other 
prizes of the same foundation, each 
of the value of 1,000fr., went to M. Ph. 
Chaperon and Madame Camille Pert. 
The Prix of the President of the Republic 
and the Prix Petit-Bourg, each of 1,000fr., 
were taken by M. Jean Blaize and M. 
Charles Diguet respectively. There were 
many others ranging from 500fr. to 300fr. 


THE two new members of the French 
Académie des Inscriptions et  Belles- 
Lettres are the Pére Scheil, an Orientalist, 
who in 1895 was appointed Professor of 
Assyriology at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and has written many learned 
books on his special subject; and M. 
Camille Jullian, a native of Marseilles, 
who won the Prix Gobert last year. M. 
Jullian is a professor at the Collége de 
France, and an authority on ancient 
Roman history. He has published the 
classical edition of Montesquieu, a ‘ Lit- 
térature poétique des Gaules,’ and various 
other works. 


PasteEUR EpMOND STAPFER, whose 
death is announced this week, was the 
oldest member of the Faculté de Théologie 
of Paris, and was sixty-four years of age. 
In addition to a critical translation of the 
New Testament, which appeared in 1888, 
Prof. Stapfer published several books, 
notably ‘ Les Idées religieuses en Palestine 
& Epoque de Jésus-Christ,’ with maps 
and plans, and ‘La Palestine au Temps 
de Jésus-Christ, which ran into many 
editions. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers 
of interest we note Report of the Royal 
University of Ireland for 1907 (13d.) ; 
and Application received from the Univer- 
sity College of Bristol for the Establish- 
ment of a University in Bristol (3d.), 
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The Radio-active Substances : 
ties and Behaviour. By 
Makower. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


In this, the last published volume of the 
“International Scientific Series,” Mr. 
Makower sets himself to explain the phe- 
nomena of radio - activity, as they are 
especially exhibited by the newly discovered 
elements radium and actinium, and the 
longer-known uranium and thorium. That 
there is room for such a book there can be 
no doubt. The discovery of radium has 
attracted the popular attention to a degree 
that no other scientific discovery has done 
since the days of Faraday, and this is 
the more astounding when we reflect that 
up to the present no commercial or in- 
dustrial use seems likely to be made of 
it. If, however, the “ man in the street,” 
stirred up by the constant allusions to 
radium and its wonders in a none too 
well-informed daily press, turns to the 
published works of Madame Curie, Prof. 
Rutherford, Mr. Soddy, and others, he 
will at first sight find there little but 
theories in the making, based on concep- 
tions (such as that of an all-pervading 
and imponderable ether) which convey 
very little to his mind, and couched in a 
mathematical jargon which he is unlikely 
to understand. For this no blame rests 
upon the authors, who are themselves 
only trying to obtain acceptance for their 
novel views from the rather unreceptive 
scientific world; but in the meantime 
their researches have built up a large 
body of positive facts which, when care- 
fully described in untechnical language, 
should be within the comprehension of all 
educated people. It is to this description 
that Mr. Makower has addressed himself, 
and it may be said at once that he has 
succeeded excellently. 

In his Preface and elsewhere Mr. 
Makower attributes the beginning of the 
whole investigation to the late Henri 
Becquerel, whose discovery of the photo- 
graphic power of uranium salts in 1896 
first led the learned to acknowledge the 
existence of such a phenomenon as radio- 
activity. This was followed in 1898 by 
the simultaneous discovery by Dr. Schmidt 
and Madame Curie of a similar property 
in thorium, and by the lady’s separation 
of the so-called polonium and radium from 
pitchblende ; while M. Debierne is re- 
sponsible for the discovery of actinium 
in 1899. Although some exception might 
be taken to the gaps in this statement, 
it gives the main facts with sufficient 
aceuracy. From this, the author proceeds 
to describe, in logical order, the different 
experiments which have shown the ioniza- 
tion of the atmosphere by radium and 
its congeners, the Alpha, Beta, and Gamma 
rays emitted by them, and the peculiar 
properties of their “emanations.” He 
then goes at some length into the question 
of the transformations through which 
radium passes, and discusses with much 
judgment the relations of the radio-active 
substances to each other, pronouncing for 
the opinion which would derive radium 


their Proper- 
Walter 





from uranium by way of the newly dis- 
covered ionium, while leaving thorium 
behind as the possible parent of uranium, 
and actinium as a kind of by-blow having 
no regular connexion with the family 
tree. Finally, he debates the chances 
of radio-activity being a characteristic 
of all matter, and the “ disintegration ” 
theory which would declare the radio- 
active substances, and probably all other 
matter, to be in a constant state of de- 
composition into simpler forms. In both 
these cases his judgment leans to the 
affirmative view of the proposition, while 
admitting that it cannot yet be considered 
more than a conjecture. 

The whole of this exposition is given 
in simple and untechnical language, and 
abundantly illustrated by experiments 
and “graphs,” the use of mathematics 
being, in most cases, successfully avoided. 
Thus in his explanation of the decay of 
the different products of radium known 
as Radium A to F, and classed together 
under the general name of “the active 
deposit,” Mr. Makower illustrates the 
process supposed to be taking place by 
an analogy from the use of water-meters 
which should be immediately intelligible 
to all who will take the trouble to read 
it attentively. Nor is the book wanting 
in matter not to be found elsewhere, or 
only discoverable with difficulty. The 
question whether the rate of decay of the 
products of radium can be accelerated 
by the hand of man receives much light 
from the description of Mr. Makower’s 
own experiments with the emanation 
at a temperature of 1,100 C., which are 
now admitted to have been successful. 
The same may be said for his experiments, 
here described, on the rate of diffusion 
of the emanation, which are of great 
importance in determining its molecular 
weight, and doubtless support his dictum 
that it is improbable that a place can 
be found for this substance in the Periodic 
Table of elements. He also disinters 
from the publications of the German 
Chemical Society an experiment of Prof. 
Céhn on the amalgam of radium and 
mercury which goes far to answer the 
objection of those sceptics who will not 
believe that radium can exist except as 
a salt ; and he gives an experiment of his 
own on a Derbyshire variety of fluorspar 
which, when deprived of its intense purple 
colour by heating, is coloured not purple, 
but sky-blue, by radium rays, while at 
the same time it acquires a remarkable 
fluorescence. That he is sufficiently “ up- 
to-date’ is perhaps shown by his notice 
of Sir William Ramsay’s last experiments 
in the transmutation of elements and of 
Prof. Bragg’s theory that the Gamma rays 
are streams of neutral—i.e., combined 
positive and negative—particles, as well 
as the allusion to the newly discovered 
ionium mentioned above. 

Mr. Makower is a lecturer at the young 
and flourishing University of Manchester, 
and in his position naturally finds it better 
to teach doctrines generally accepted 
rather than novel ones still disputed. 
It is to this that we are inclined to attribute 
a perhaps undue reliance upon distin- 





guished authority which does not produce 
very satisfactory results. Thus he de- 
clares Sir J. J. Thomson’s hypothesis 
of the distribution of the positive charge 
within the atom to be “ the most sugges- 
tive,’ and by implication the only one 
calling for special mention. But this 
hypothesis, founded on Prof. Mayer's 
floating-magnet experiment, and com- 
mended by Mr. Makower as lending itself 
to “comparatively simple mathematical 
treatment,” has—not to mention other 
objections—now been overthrown by M. 
Jean Becquerel’s demonstration of the 
existence of positive electrons no larger 
than the negative “corpuscles.” So, too, 
the author declares the vacuum produced 
by Sir James Dewar by cocoa-nut charcoal 
cooled in liquid air to be ‘“‘ the best pos- 
sible,” oblivious of Mr. Soddy’s demonstra- 
tion that this process leaves gases like 
helium unabsorbed, and that a far more 
perfect vacuum can be produced by a 
calcium furnace. His doubt, too, that 
zinc sulphide can photograph through 
black paper might be set at rest by a 
perusal of Dr. Le Bon’s experiments to 
that effect described in his ‘ Evolution 
of Forces. On the other hand, that 


helium can be _ liquefied, that Prof. 
Kaufmann’s experiments on the sup- 
posed electromagnetic nature of all 


mass are untrustworthy, and that Prof. 
Rutherford’s contention that the Alpha 
particle of radium is an atom of helium 
is now proved, are all facts which have 
been demonstrated during the last few 
months, and are therefore accidents 
against which no author could be expected 
to guard himself. The volume has been 
excellently prepared for press, and a single 
“and which” and a mistaken reference 
in a note are the only clerical errors that 
we have discovered. 








A Life’s Work: a Catalogue of Maps, 
Books, and Papers drawn, compiled, or 
written, 1853-1908, by EF. G. Ravenstein, 
has been printed for private circulation. 
This booklet records a long career of varied 
literary work by the compiler, a distinguished 
authority on geography and allied matters. 
Mr. Ravenstein, one of the oldest living 
contributors to our columns, began his 
reviewing in 1875, by denouncing Capt. 
J. A. Lawson’s ‘ Wanderings in the Interior of 
New Guinea’ as a work of fiction, though 
other reviewers, and the author’s publishers, 
accepted it as a genuine narrative of ex- 
ploration. Among Mr. Ravenstein’s subjects 
is physical education, and with an essay on 
that subject, published in 1874, he secured 
the first prize awarded by the “ National 
Olympic Association,’ which held four 
athletic meetings, and then died out. In the 
severely condensed notes on the items con- 
cerned with cartography there is a good 
deal of interest. 

The record is one of which Mr. Ravenstein 
has every reason to be proud, and we hope 
he may continue for years yet to give the 
public the fruits of his knowledge and skill. 
We cannot spare“an expert in these days of 
hasty writing and insufficient equipment— 
certainly not an expert with Mr. Raven- 
stein’s wealth of experience. 


Economic Zoology. By Herbert Osborn. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—A good textbook of 
economic zoology would certainly be weleome 
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but one which says (on p. 21), “‘ The rela- 
tion of these forms as disease carriers will 
be mentioned in another section,’ and on 
p. 289, “The relation of mosquitoes to 
malaria and other diseases is of great 
importance, and has been referred to under 
the Protozoa,” cannot be considered to go 
sufficiently into detail. Much of the classi- 
fication is old-fashioned; the English is 
often inferior, and many of the figures 
are badly reproduced. 


Wild Beasts of the World. By Frank Finn. 
Part I. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—To judge 
from the first part of this work, Mr. Finn 
has some interesting observations to record ; 
but his grammar is so unconventioni! that 
he is tiresome to read. We do not admire 
the coloration of the plates. 








SOCIETIES. 

CG EOLOGICAL.— Dec. 2.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. J. M. Bell, G. W. 
Cobbe, E. de la Cruz y Diaz, L. V. Dalton, H. J. 
Davies, W. H. Davies, C. Everitt, W. 8. Fox, 
E. D. E. Isaacson, 8. L. James, P. Legrand, V. F. 
Marsters, F. F. Norris, A. H. Purdue, Ajit Mohan 
Sen, E. Sommerfeldt, and L. A. E. Swinney were 
elected Fellows.—The President announced that a 
special general meeting would be held on Wed- 
nesday, February 10th, 1909, in order to consider 
the result of the vote of the Fellows on the question 
of the admission of women into the society.—The 
following communication was read: ‘The Geo- 
logical Interpretation of the Earth-Movements 
associated with the Californian Earthquake of 
April 18th, 1906.’ by Mr. R. D. Oldham.—Mr. W. 
Whitaker called attention to specimens of impres- 
sions of salt-crystals from a local sandstone in the 
Keuper Marl at North Curry, Somerset. Pseudo- 
morphs of salt-crystals were well known; but, so 
far as he knew, the occurrence of impressions not 
filled in (which might be taken as arrested pseudo- 
morphs) had not been hitherto recorded in this 
country. The only notice of such that he knew of 
was from America in 1842. Now that this occur- 
rence was recorded, probably other examples would 
be noticed. 

LINNEAN.—Dec. 3.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. G. E. Nicholls, Miss E. Pearse, 
and Mr. A. W. Bartlett were admitted Fellows.— 
The following were elected Fellows: Lieut.-Col. C. 
J. Bamber, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. E. Gibson, Mrs. M. 
J. Longstaff. Mr. A. H. Maude, Miss M. Rathbone, 
Miss A. Robertson, Miss E. N. Thomas, and Miss 
A. F. 8. Williams.—Dr. O. Rosenheim exhibited a 
large series of lantern-slides prepared by the starch- 
grain colour process, and explained the method by 
which these results had been obtained. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. J.C. Shenstone, Mr. A. P. Young, 
Mr. A .O. Walker, and Dr. V. H. Veley (visitor) 
contributed some remarks.—Dr. G. H. Fowler 
communicated, as Part XII. of the series of papers 
on Biscayan Plankton, a memoir on the Ostracoda 
captured during the 1900 cruise of H.M.S. Research. 
More than 7,000 specimens had been identified, 
and in the ease of more than 3,000 the sex had been 
determined and the lengths of the shells measured. 
The discussion which followed was maintained by 
the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. A. O. Walker, and 
Mr. A. P. Young.—Mr. R. Innes Pocock sum- 
marized the contents of his paper on ‘ Mimicry in 
Spiders,’ illustrating his remarks by drawings on 
the blackboard. Prof. Dendy, Dr. Lilian Veley, 
and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing joined in the dis- 
cussion.—The last paper, by Mr. Bunzod Hayata, 
entitled ‘Note on Juniperus taxifolia, Hook, and 
Arn.,’ was briefly explained by Dr. O. Stapf. 


EnxtomMo.LoGicaL.— Dec. 2.—Mr.C. O. Waterhouse, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. S. D. Crompton and 
Mr. W. P. Curtis were elected Fellows.—Mr. H. W. 
Andrews exhibited some examples of predaccous 
Diptera and their victims taken during the year, 
and a female specimen of Bassus letatorius, Fab., 
bred from a pupa of the dipteron Syrphus balteatus, 
Dej.—Prof. r Hudson Beare and Mr. H. St. J. 
Donisthorpe brought for exhibition specimens of 
Olophrum assimile, Payk., a beetle new to the 

ritish fauna, taken in some numbers at Nethy 
Bridge. Mr. Donisthorpe also showed examples of 
Trechus longicornis, St., found at Kelton, near 
Dumfries ; and a male of Anaspis septentrionalis, 
Champion, taken in woody fungus on Scots firs at 
Nethy Bridge, this being probably the third 
specimen ever taken.—Mr. G. C. Champion 
expressed his opinion that the Anaspis in question 





did not belong to the species described by himself 
or by Schilsky.—Mr. G. Porritt exhibited 
aberrations of Abraxas grossulariata bred from wild 
Huddersfield larve during the past year, with 
two males of the var. varleyata, showing how wide 
a range there is even in the variety. Mr. L. W. 
Newman also exhibited an extreme form ab. 
varleyata, the whole of the fore-wings being coal- 
black, and only a narrow white band on the hind- 
wings.—Mr. W. J. Kaye exhibited a fine series of 
Heliconius species from Mapiri River, N. Bolivia, 
to show the close parallel variation between the 
very variable forms of mé/pomene and the equally 
variable forms of phyllis. He said that notwith- 
standing the recent work on Heliconius by Weymer, 
Riffarth, and Stichel, it was manifestly impossible 
to decide without breeding what were good 
species and what were onl aberrations.— 
Mr. R. J. Beck brought for exhibition eighty-two 
variant forms of Adalia bipunctata, L., found in 
1894 and 1897 on hop-vines at Alton and Farnham ; 
examples of Lixus paraplecticus taken on S. angus- 
tifolium, resembling small pieces of driftwood ; and 
a specimen of Leptura sanguinolenta taken at Burn- 
side, Southampton, on June 20th. 1891.—Mr. W. 
Schmassman showed a case containnig specimens 
of Pyrameis atalanta, which had been subjected in 
the pupal stage to various extremes of temperature. 
It was noticeable that a low degree exaggerated 
the white markings, while a high degree tended to 
intensify the brilliance of the scarlet bands.—Mr. 
F. Merrifield also exhibited, on behalf of Mr. 
Reuss, a specimen of Ayglais urtice from a pupa 
subjected to the direct rays of the sun, and interest- 
ing as showing the transition of one form of Vanessa 
markings to the other.—Dr. F. A. Dixey exhibited 
specimens, and quoted evidence tending to show 
the abundance of, Colwnis telesiphe and_Belenois 
thyrsa in relation to their respective models. He 
considered that the facts, so far as they were 
known, did not favour the Batesian interpretation 
of the mimicry existing in the species. 


InstiTUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—Dec. 8.—Mr. 
J.C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The poner 
= was ‘The Rotherhithe Tunnel,’ by Mr. E. H. 

‘abor. 





Society oF Bretican ArcH®oLoGy.—Dec. 9.— 
Mr. H. R. Hall in the chair—Mr. F. Legge read a 
paper on ‘Egyptian Chronology and its Astro- 
nomical Foundation,’ in which he said that he had 
calculated the place of Sirius on the four dates in 
4241 B2c., 2781 B.c., 1321 B.c., and 140 A.p., given by 
Prof. Meyer as the beginning of ‘“Sothic cycles,” and 
that the star in question did not rise heliacally in 
Egyptian latitudes on any of the dates named. 
In consequence he contended that no astronomical 
foundation existed for Prof. Meyer's reduction of 
the interval between the Twelfth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties to less than two centuries, and that all 
systems of chronolegy founded upon this were 
baseless. Mr. Alfred Green, Dr. Platt, and the 
Chairman also spoke. 





MATHEMATICAL. — Dec. 10.—Sir W. D. Niven, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. G. F. S. Hills, 
H. B. Heywood, and W. H. Salmon were elected 
Members.—Mr. F. M. Saxelby was admitted.—The 
following papers were communicated: ‘On the 
Theory of Waves propagated vertically in the 
Atmosphere,’ by Prof. i Lamb,—‘ On Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton’s Fluctuating Functions’ and 
‘On the Representation of a Function by Series of 
Bessel’s Functions,’ by Dr. E. W obson,— 
‘Theory of Cauchy's Principal Values (Fourth 
Paper),’ by Mr. G. Hardy.—‘ Note on a Con- 
tinued Fraction equivalent to the Remainder after 
n Termsof Taylor’s Series,’ by Prof. L. J. Rogers, 
—‘ Solid Angles and Potentials of Plane Dises,’ by 
Mr. Balakram,— ‘The Solution of the Homo- 
geneous Linear Difference Equation of the Second 
Order,’ by Mr. G. N. Watson,—‘On Four Systems 
of Three Quaternary Quadrics that can be ex- 
wessed by means of Five Cubes,’ by Prof. A. C. 
Jixon,—‘ On Differentials,’ by Dr. W. H. Young, 
—and ‘The Reduction of a Peay nit J Cubic from 
the Sum of Six Cubes to the Sum of Five,’ and 
‘ Addition to a Former Paper on the Eliminant of 
Three Quantics in Two lasentens Variables,’ by 
Mr. A. L. Dixon. An informal communication 
‘On the Solution of Mersenne’s Problem’ was 
made by Dr. T. Stuart. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 7.—Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. D. Lindsay, 
Mr. J. B. Payne, Mr. J. A. Smith, Miss H. M. 
Spanton, and Lady Welby were elected Members. 
—Mr. H. Wildon Carr read a paper on ‘ Bergson’s 
Theory of Knowledge.’ Theory of knowledge is 
not the whole of philosophy ; reality is more than 
knowledge, as life is wider than intellect. The 
problems of philosophy require a theory of life as 





well as a criticism of knowledge. The intellect is 
a product of evolution—an evolution which has 
produced other forms of consciousness and other 
powers in consciousness than those of conceptual 
and logical thought. The intellect has been evolved 
as an annex of the faculty of acting; under its 
purely logical form it is incapable of representing 
the true nature of life, the full significance of 
evolution. This view that the intellect is sub- 
servient to the activity of life was defended against 
the claim to identify it with Pragmatism. It 
resembles this theory in regarding the intellect as 
valid only within the sphere of practical activity, 
but it involves no theory of the nature of truth, 
such as the Pragmatist view that truth is what 
works, or that truth is mutable. On the other 
hand, it leads to a position analogous to the 
sceptical conclusion of the philosophy of Hume, 
however widely it differs from the psychology of 
that philosopher. The paper was followed by a 
discussion, in which Dr. Schiller, Dr. Foston, 
Dr. Nunn, and others took part. 
MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Moy. Faraday, 8.—* The Influence of Cheap Electricity on Electro- 

lytic and Electrothermal Industries,’ Mr. E. A. Ashcroft. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Fngineers, 8.—‘An Investigation of the 

Heat-Losses in an Electric Power-Station,’ Mr. F. H. Corson. 








Science Gossip. 


Six more small planets have been photo- 
graphically discovered at the Astrophysical 
Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg: one by 
Prof. Max Wolf on the 28th ult., and five 
by Herr Kopfi—two on the 27th, two on 
the 28th, and one on the 29th. 

WE have received Vol. II. of the Trans- 
actions of the International Union for Co- 
operation in Solar Research, containing an 
interesting account of the third Conference, 
held at Meudon in May, 1907; the reports 
of the various committees; and a few 
original publications intimately connected 
with the work of the Union. It has been 
ably edited by Dr. A. Schuster, F.R.S., 
and published by the University Press of 
Manchester. Much regret is naturally ex- 
pressed in the Preface at the recent losses 
of prominent members of the Congress, 
particularly of M. Janssen, an excellent 
photograph of whom forms a frontispiece. 
M. Trépied died before the discussions were 
ended, and was followed not long afterwards 
by M. Loewy. Prof. Riccd, nominated 
by the Accademia dei Lincei, is now a 
member of the Executive*Committee. 

GREAT credit is due for the get-up of 
the volume, and Dr. Schuster acknow- 
ledges the assistance of Mr. Duffield, and 
also thanks M. Perot and Prof. Turner 
for revising the proof-sheets. In one of 
his sonnets Wordsworth, looking upon it 
from the outside, writes, “‘ Science advances 
with gigantic strides”; but how much 
more does it appear to do so now, when 
contemplated from the inside and in detail ! 
In no department is this more marked 
than in solar research, in which a determined 
scheme has recently been entered upon to 
increase our knowledge of the constitution 
of the great orb of day. Knowledge of this 
kind only became practicable after the 
invention and application of the spectroscope, 
now almost in its jubilee, which revolu- 
tionized astronomy, and enlarged its scope 
as unexpectedly as did the telescope, first 
applied to the heavens almost exactly three 
hundred years ago. 








FINE ARTS 
— 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Mr. Yosu1o MARKINO, whose book on 
London we praised, now gives us through 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus The Colour of Paris. 
There is not only a delightful Preface by the 
artist, almost equal to his preface to the 
‘London,’ but an equally excellent Intro- 
duction by M. Bénédite, the Keeper of the 
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Luxembourg. The text, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the beautiful illus- 
trations, is the joint construction of the 
Académie Goncourt, and hardly creditable 
to that body. Many of them are able men 
and excellent writers; but their broth is 
spoilt. The first and, still more, the second 
plates please us, and the artist has not done 
more amusing work than his ‘ Anglers on 
the Seine.’ After that we were disappointed, 
and began to fear that mannerism and trick 
were growing on him, and that the result 
was likely to prove inferior to his ‘ London.’ 
Moreover, his Paris seemed too clean. 
Although the best of the daylit minority of 
the drawings in this volume are still too 
red and white for truth—too much like 
Dutch toys—yet they conquer us once more. 
The artist neglects the glorious view of the 
Sacré Coeur on Montmartre as seen on a 
clear day from the corner of the Boulevard 
and the Rue Laffitte. He gives us at 
pp. 42 and 60 two impossible representations 
of this huge new church; but we forgive 
him when we remember his picture of the 
bookstalls on the quays, Englished as 
*Book-stalls on the Seine Embankment.’ <A 
larger proportion of the pictures are failures 
than was the case in ‘ London,’ but the net 
result is valuable and full of charm. 

Of the text it is impossible to speak well. 
The Académie Goncourt commit them- 
selves to the startling statement that French 
architecture 
‘*during the seventeenth century began to show 
«+++ Gecadence from which it has not recovered, 
...eeand Paris...... continued to build new edifices 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
without enriching herself with a single master- 
piece.” 

We should have thought that, apart from 
buildings which are the delight of the un- 
learned, trained artists would count the 

cole Militaire, and several other master- 
pieces thus condemned, as among the 
first specimens of the best architecture, 
of any period, in the whole world. The 
writers are, however, in flagrant contra- 
diction with themselves. The Are de 
Triomphe in one passage at least is, rightly, 
praised ; and the Petit Palais is twice con- 
demned and twice extolled, but, in one 
case, for an interior, said to make it “a 
model museum ’’—the one point in which 
the Petit Palais is admitted by museum 
specialists to be a hopeless failure. 

The translation is in some cases to blame, 
as, for example, when a long-since demolished 
building is alluded to as though now 
existing. ‘The sentence about ‘“‘the Place 
of Concord” is almost ridiculous in its 
description of the obelisk “‘in the midst of 
a group of the cities of France.’”’ The 
artist, however, fails as completely with 
the Place de la Concorde as does the English 
version of the text. We have already noted 
one misdescription; in another’ the 
Avenue du Bois is called ‘ Boulevard.” 
The Bois de Boulogne itself is the subject 
of an allusion to “Madrid, La Muette, 
Ranelagh, Bagatelle,’ and other ‘ mere 
titles....which once belonged respectively 
to a royal chateau, a hunting box, a folly 
erected by the Comte d’Artois....” It 
would almost seem as though the famous 
chateau, long ago destroyed, was thought 
by the] writers to have been accom- 
panied in its disappearance by others still 
existing and still admired. One of the two 
houses of La Muette is gone indeed; but 
Bagatelle in all its architectural beauty, 
so far as we know, remains. The famous 

icture of Bagatelle, as it stood when “ the 
rother of Louis XVI.” lived there before 
the Revolution exactly depicts Bagatelle 
as it has been throughout our days. 

In this jumbled guide-book we find in- 





numerable French idioms, and almost equally 
numerous misprints; among them the invari- 
able misspelling of the name of the Prime 
Minister of France. In the chapter called 
‘Of Politics’ there appears to be a confusion 
between a deceased French Ambassador in 
London and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and his living brother—the President of the 
Labour Commission and_ distinguished 
Senator: they are made into “‘ Waddington, 
a clever diplomat, whom recent events 
have thrown somewhat into the shade.” 
The writers are not authorities on the 
constitution of the Houses, as they promote 
a distinguished supporter of Dreyfus from 
a Vice-President to “President of the 
Senate.’ The most curious of all the errors 
in the volume calls the artist’s side-view 
of one of the great gates of the Louis XIV. 
period “* Pont Saint-Denis.” M. Pillet Will 
does not belong to “a firm of English 
bankers settled in France since the Restora- 
tion,” but is a member of a Swiss “ amal- 
gamation’”’ the heads of which have been 
alternately Protestant and Catholic since their 
arrival in Paris before the date suggested. 


By Goethe. Translated by Abra- 
ham Hayward. (Hutchinson & Co.)—The 
raison détre and the main attraction of 
this edition of ‘Faust’ are emphatically 
the illustrations by Mr. Willy Pogany. Of 
its other features we need only say that we 
think the publishers were justified in their 
choice of Hayward’s prose translation, 
which has several advantages over most of 
the rhymed versions of the drama; _ that 
the Preface contributed by Mr. Roger 
Ingpen is a perfunctory and disjointed piece 
of work; and that the notes have been 
subjected to no revision in the light of recent 
research. 

Mr. Pogany’s drawings are of interest 
and merit, and though it may be objected 
against some of them that they are hardly 
in harmony with the spirit of Goethe's 
text, that is a fault pardonable enough. 
They show that the artist possesses consider- 
able originality, a striking sense of colour, 
and a capacity for dealing effectively with 
a variety of subjects and situations. There 
is much charm, for example, in some of his 
representations of Margaret ; there is plenty 
of humour in the plates depicting * Mephis- 
topheles and the Student’ and ‘ Mephis- 
topheles in the Neighbour’s House’; a 
vein of grotesque fancy is displayed in several 
of the Brocken scenes; the atmosphere 
of the midnight ride of Faust and Mephis- 
topheles is cleverly suggested; and the 
treatment of the Easter crowd in the subject 
‘ Before the Gate’ is excellent. We single 
out these few illustrations as instances of 
Mr. Pogany in his happier manner; _ but 
even when his work fails to please us, as 
it does in a good many cases, we must admit 
that it is seldom insignificant. 


Faust. 


Yet another edition of Prof. Housman’s 
well-known volume of poems A Shropshire 
Lad (Grant Richards) appears in the guise 
of a gift-book with an attractive white-and- 
gold cover, and eight coloured illustrations, 
also end-papers, by Mr. William Hyde. It 
is to be regretted that these illustrations are 
strictly topographical—so much so, indeed, 
as to suggest that the artist may not have 
freely exercised his own power of selection. 
We have only to compare these pictures with 
Mr. Hyde’s beautiful drawings for the poems 
of George Meredith to realize the wide 
difference in feeling and inspiration. Again, 
the method of reproduction does not appear 
to us wholly a success as applied to this 
artist’s schemes of tone and colour; the 
frontispiece, however, is extremely fine, and 
the end-papers are admirable. 





SKETCHES BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Frew painters of the present day are as 
bad as their Academy pictures make them 
out to be, and hence the popularity of the 
‘** sketch exhibition,” wherein the exhibitors 
confine themselves to those modest ambitions 
within the limits of which many artists 
may hope for occasional success. More 
frequently here than in the more ambitious 
exhibitions of the same Society, the spectator 
may experience some little thrill of apprecia- 
tion, evoked almost always by the same 
kind of work—little blots of pleasant colour 
agreeably reminiscent of some natural effect. 
Of these, the genuine impressions of a mind 
soon fatigued, the majority of contemporary 
artists are at times capable: they are the 
typical artistic product of the age, and when 
our laboured exhibition pieces have fallen 
into decay from their technical—or into 
neglect from their artistic—shortcomings, 
these little works will perhaps be cherished 
for their peculiarly Edwardian quality, 
as things which the next generation has 
lost the secret of producing. 

In the meantime, in visiting an exhibition 
such as the one now open at Suffolk Street, 
we have to be on our guard against the 
snobbish instinct to undervalue anything 
easy to get. The plentifulness of this slight 
but meritorious contemporary work is against 
it, and though the desirable sketches con- 
stitute a small proportion of the enormous 
number of tiny works which crowd the 
galleries, yet they make a respectable total. 
It is impossible to cite them all, and a little 
unjust to name some and leave others, for 
the limitations of the sketch have a tendency 
to level merit—upwards. Mr. J. D. Fer- 
gusson may indeed be signalled out for 
possession of greater subtlety than the others 
in his Grey Morning, Paris Plage, his tree- 
framed Htaples, or his Prince’s Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh (Group 22); while in his Chez 
Maxime and Café dHarcourt he essays 
other qualities, and escapes from the cate- 
gory within which the rest of the better 
work naturally falls. Typical of this work, 
rather than exceptional, are Deftshaven, by 
Mr. W. T. M. Hawksworth (Group LI.) ; 
The Two Calves, by Mr. Edwin Noble 
(Group XI.); South Devon, by Mr. Murray 
Smith (Group 60); The River, by Mr. G. 
Lenfestey (Group 63); Knaresborough, by 
Mr. William Kneen (Group 64); and The 
Hedgerow, by Mr. Arthur Ellis (Group 82). 
The figure drawings of Mr. T. M. Sheard 
(Group 22) also differ somewhat from the 
surrounding works. Children in the Sahara 
suggests that he would be wise to develope 
his considerable powers of draughtsmanship 
rather than continue to rely on a system 
of colour-vibrations which tend to degenerate 
into tricks. 








LANDSCAPES IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


In this collection at the 
Galleries, alongside of works analogous 
to those we have just been considering, 
we find a group of drawings showing that 
ambition of style which is likely to be one 
of the elements which will ultimately re- 
place the current practice of adroit naturalism. 
Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. D. 8. MacColl, M. Charles 
Geoffroy, the Hon. Neville S. Lyston, Mr 
Alfred Rich, and Prof. C. J. Holmes are 
of the newer school, and for the moment 
the balance of vigour is on their side. Even 
in looking at the present exhibition, however, 
we are conscious that in Morning Mists 
on Windermere, late Autumn (66), by Mr. 
Cuthbert Rigby, there are qualities we should 
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be sorry to see entirely superseded by the 
summary art of Prof. Holmes, who in his 
Harter Fell from Mardale (64) pushes calli- 
graphic directness to the pitch of violence. 
Sir Charles Holroyd in The Salute at Sunrise 
compromises between the two schools not 
ungracefully, though the painting of the 
reflections in the water seems to call either 
for a subtler colour-structure to make them 
liquid or a severer convention to make them 
“abstract.” At present they are rather 


papery. 





ALPINE PAINTINGS. 


At the Alpine Club in Savile Row it is 
not the future, but the past, of water- 
colour art which presents itself. Meticulous 
accuracy in recording facts, which was 
once the not unsatisfactory basis on which 
an artist earned his living, is now so far 
from commanding any trustworthy market 
that it is for the most part relegated to the 
amateur. Such a work as The Stein Glacier 
and the Gwdachtenhorn (150), by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, shows that the artist is capable 
of attaining to a considerable proficiency 
in this hard, clear dexterity—the profes- 
sional competence of other days. In the 
Gorge of the Giessbach (139) alongside he 
handles a more impressive subject, and is 
not quite so successful, actuality being better 
within his range than emotion. In com- 
parison with these and works of a similar 
order Mr. Nelson Dawson’s drawings are 
a little sloppy sometimes and incompetent. 
He, the professional, scores over the amateur 
not by greater cleverness, but by occasionally 
feeling a scene more acutely, as in the tower- 
ing majesty of Mont Blanc from the Col de 
la Gueula above Fin-Haut (99). Part of 
the Rosengarten Range, Tyrol (98) and The 
Cinque Torri from the Faloria (144), by 
Mr. M. H. Fox, must be mentioned for a 
sophisticated, but decidedly effective use 
of colour. 








MESSRS. TOOTH’S WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


Peace (103), a beautiful example of the 
art of Mr. J. W. North, A.R.A. is the principal 
attraction in the water-colour section of this 
show. It is, indeed, a slight picture, 
the flimsy texture of which may prevent 
its being appreciated by those ungenerous 
critics who demand of a work that it shall 
possess a reasonable average of merit in 
every direction. But it has a most personal 
and delicate flavour, and the artificial charm 
of Mr. North’s particular fairyland has 
rarely been more poignantly—never more 
prettily—expressed. It is extraordinary 
that a thing so slight and arbitrary should 
thus hold the sympathy, even of a spectator 
so sophisticated as to be guilty, while he 
admires, of noticing how adroitly difficulties 
are evaded in this delightfully successful 
product of the art of “‘chic.” If an artist 
is as absorbed in his art, as Mr. North is here, 
he in some sort justifies himself and wins 
our affection. More solid and prosaic quali- 
ties recommend William Hunt’s Tired Out 
(62); while Rosa Bonheur’s Midday .2est 
(83), which we fancy we have seen before, 
has much cleverness in detail. 


Among the oil paintings downstairs are 
a brilliant little Boudin, Port de Mer (132) ; 
an adroit example by H. C. Delpy, A Summer 
Morning on the Loire (126); and a softly 
painted Cours d’ Eau dans un Paysage boisé 
(120), which represents MHarpignies in 


THE METHODS AND MATERIALS OF 
PAINTING. 


THE remainder of these lectures by Mr. 
George Thomson at the Bedford Gallery 
for Women (to the first of which we referred 
on November 7th) were so interesting and 
valuable as to tempt us to some sort of 
brief report. They dealt with grounds, oils, 
varnishes, pigments, and methods of work. 
Oil, as every one knows, darkens if deprived 
of light, and the lecturer gently suggested that 
when oil paint was covered up with another 
thick coat of oil paint, it was in the dark. 
Hence the more frequent the paintings, 
the heavier the result. He theref. e advo- 
cated the use of a tempera ground and the 
fewest coats of oil paint practicable, calling 
attention to the modern discovery of sol- 
vents which will remove oil paint and respect 
a tempera underpainting. He pointed out 
that all superimposed varnishes crack very 
soon, inferring the greater protective power 
of a medium intimately surrounding the 
particles of pigment; and he pleaded that 
for immediate purposes of exhibition a 
water varnish, properly prepared with white 
of eggs, should be the only one used. 

When dealing with pigments he queried 
the reasonableness of chemists, who decry 
the use of chrome in oil because it darkens 
somewhat in impure air, while allowing the 
use of flake white, which blackens completely 
in the same circumstances; but on the 
whole pigments, to which the chemist gives 
most of his attention, were treated as being 
less important, because less misunderstood, 
than vehicles and processes. The lectures, 
in fact, differed from others delivered to 
artists by lecturers more learned in chemistry 
by insistence on the physical rather than 
chemical properties of the artist’s materials, 
and by intimate appreciation of the nature 
of the artist’s difficulties. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


SomE five months ago we announced 
(Atheneum, July 4th) that Sir Charles 
Holroyd had ‘‘ discovered” in the private 
offices of the National Gallery three large 
water-colours by Turner. During the last 
few days forty-seven water-colours and oil 
paintings by Turner (many of which are of 
the highest importance) have been publicly 
exhibited on screens in Room XXII. at 
Trafalgar Square. 

The twelve oil paintings, which are for 
the most part painted on panels of mahogany 
veneer and are small pictures, are now 
catalogued as ‘Newark Abbey’ (2302), 
“A Narrow Valley’ (2303), ‘A Wide Valley 
with a Tower and Spire ’ (2304), ‘ The Thames 
near Windsor’ (2305), ‘Windsor Castle 
from the River’ (2306), ‘A Town on the 
Thames’ (2307), ‘ Windsor Castle from the 
Meadows’ (2308), ‘Tree Tops and Sky,’ 
the upper part only of a picture (2309), 
‘A River with a Castle and Village’ (2310), 
‘Sunset on the River’ (2311), ‘ Windsor 
Castle from Salt Hill’ (2312), and ‘ Eton 
from the River’ (2313). 

The ‘thirty-five water-colours, which were 
evidently painted round about the year 
1800, and include several large pictures, have 
not yet all been labelled, te include ‘A 
Road among Mountains,’ ‘A Welsh Moun- 
tain Subject,’ ‘Durham Cathedral,’ ‘The 
Cathedral, Oxford,’ ‘ Derwentwater,’ ‘ Great 
End and Scawfell Pikes,’ ‘The Ford,’ 
‘Scarborough’ (? exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811, No. 392), ‘ Dolbadarn 
Castle’ (? exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1800, No. 200), ‘A Study for a Historical 


Screen of a Church seen from the North 
Transept.’ 

Arabic numerals have, as usual, been given 
to the oil paintings, but it is a new departure 
to use Roman numerals for the water-colours- 
It seems difficult to assign dates to, and 
recognize the views seen in, many of the 
water-colours; but a picture (LXX. G) 
of horses, with Windsor Castle seen in the 
distance, is probably identical with the 
‘Windsor Castle, with horses by the late 
Sawrey Gilpin, R.A.,’ which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1811, No. 295. 
The ‘Gordale Scar’ (CLIV. O) clearly 
recalls the ‘ Gordale Scar: a Study’ (2142), 
by James Ward, R.A., which was purchased: 
last year, and hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
and the large canvas of the same subject 
(1043) which was lately removed from 
Trafalgar Square to Millbank. 

The picture of ‘The Magdalen’ (2163), 
which was purchased last year for the very 
moderate sum of 30/., and catalogued as 
* Antwerp School,” has recently been 
labelled Mabuse. 








THE FUTURE OF ROME. 


THE long-expected ‘‘ Piano Regolatore”’ 
of the City of Rome, by which its future 
destinies are decided, almost without appeal, 
has at last been brought before the public. 
It is the work of a specialist of great repute, 
Edmondo Sanjust de Teulada, a Sardinian 
by birth, whose skill in dealing with problems 
of such magnitude has already been put 
to the test with success in other cities. The 
law of the State (Legge per Roma) by which 
a national endowment is granted to the 
capital, on condition that the “ Piano 
Regolatore”’ for its enlargement, improve- 
ment, and sanitation shall receive the 
sanction of the State itself, allows a period 
of twenty-five years for its completion- 
Now, as the present population numbers 
560,000 souls (June 30th, 1908), and its 
annual increase, from immigration and 
excess of births over deaths, amounts to 
13,590 individuals (2°87 per cent), it 18 
evident that, within the next twenty-five 
years room must be provided for half a 
million new-comers. ; 

To understand the difficulties of the 
problem we must remember that the house- 
famine in Rome has reached alarming 
proportions. There is decent and con.fort- 
able living-room for about four hundred 
thousand people; and therefore there 1s 
an overcrowding of a hundred and sixty 
thousand. The poorest are seeking shelter, 
like the hermits of the Middle Ages, amongst 
the ruins. A whole colony of the homeless 
has taken possession of the Aurelian w 
near the Metronia and the Appian gates, 
having filled up the arcades of the inner 
corridor with mud or wooden partitions. 
I have seen myself three married couples 
living in a stable unfit for beasts of burden. 
The price of a single room has risen from 
5 to 30 francs a month. The salary of the 
numberless Government clerks and the 
income of ordinary professional men are 
absorbed by house-rent alone. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand francs has 
been paid by one of my friends for @ building 
lot of modest size at the corner of the Via 
Sallustiana and the Via Piemonte ; and six 
hundred thousand by certain foreign monks 
for a piece of ground in one of the back 
streets of the Quirinal. It was recently 
announced that Government inspectors are 
visiting the old monasteries of San Bona- 
ventura on the Palatine, and of SS. Cosma 
e Damiano on the Forum, to ascertain 
whether they would give a temporary 








a rather unusual mood. 
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are being raised in the Testaccio quarter, 
giving to it the look of a Calabrian village 
after an earthquake. 

In the face of such difficulties, and with 
97 per cent of the population clamouring for 
light, air, space, comfort, and freedom 
of movement, with a Radical or ultra- 
Radical administration which has taken 
the capital by storm on the platform of 
“cheaper food and cheaper lodging,” had 
the “Piano Regolatore’’ implied heavy 
losses in the archzological and monumental 
lines, we should have been unable to stand 
our ground and fight our battles with any 
hope of success. By a great stroke of good 
fortune, the city administration has chosen 
the right man to draw the scheme. It 
deserves the praise of all lovers of ancient 
Rome. In my capacity of a member of 
the Archeological Committee since its 
institution in 1871, and of Professor of 
Topography in the University of Rome, it 
has been my duty to study all the proposals, 
great and small, made to the Town Council 
on the subject of city improvements; and 
I am happy to state that Sanjust’s ‘‘ Piano 
Regolatore,” the work of an outsider, but 
@ man of genius with a keen appreciation 
for the memories of the past, is the one 
which secures the maximum of good results 
with the minimum of losses. Using, as it 
were, a magnifying-glass, I have found 
only three points to criticize: the suggested 
cutting of the walls of Leo IV. at the Porta 
Angelica and the Porta Castello—cuttings 
which can easily be avoided by substituting 
arched passages; the demolition of two 
arches of Nero’s Aqueduct at the Lateran 
for the opening of the avenue, two miles 
long, between the Piazza del Popolo and 
the Piazza di S. Giovanni; and certain 
new lines of communication between the 
suburban quarters and the city through 
the Aurelian walls. As a reward for these 
losses, Sanjust’s plan offers to us the isola- 
tion and excavation of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, the Mausoleum of Augustus, the 
Theatre of Marcellus, and the Portico of 
Octavia, and the rescue of the Castle of 
St. Angelo from military occupation, not 
to mention the laying-out of an archxo- 
logical park covering the Palatine, part of 
the Celian and the Aventine, and the inter- 
vening valleys. 

Another point for which praise is due to 

Sanjust is the declaration which he makes 
that the time has come to stop the practice 
which has prevailed to the present day, 
of levelling hills and filling valleys, as if 
the beauty of a modern capital depended 
upon its being flat. Very few realize what 
we have lost in the last thirty years in this 
respect, and what chances have been thrown 
away of making Rome one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Take, for 
instance, the site of the Ludovisi quarter 
in the old Sallustian gardens. We had an 
opportunity to create a Prince’s Street in 
absolutely the same conditions as at Edin- 
burgh, with a deep valley on its southern 
or sunny side, and a hill beyond the valley, 
where the beauties of nature could have 
been brought into harmony with his- 
torical remains: in fact, this exquisite 
corner would have given to modern Romans 
a just idea of what were once the Sallustian 
gardens. Instead of that, our ediles have 
filled up the valley, levelled the hill, and 
created a quarter second to none in vulgarity. 
The “Piano” puts a stop to this mal- 
practice, and adapts the new quarters to 
the undulations of the ground. 
_ Thus much as regards the archeological 
interests of the city. I wish I could say 
the same concerning the monuments and 
the records of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 
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Should the improvers of modern Rome 
ask for a number of sacrifices simultane- 
ously, we should stand a better chance not 
only of opposing, but also of preventing 
them; buv they never do: they ask for 
things which, in the face of the great mate- 
rial interests at stake, it is almost impossible 
todeny. I quote one of the latest instances. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies, most 
uncomfortably housed in the old palace of 
Innocent XII. on Monte Citorio (Curia 
Innocenziana), votes the building of a new 
structure, in which modern Italian artists, 
architects, painters, sculptors, could have 
ample opportunity of proving their worth. 
The necessary supply of millions is also 
voted ; but the scheme involves the demoli- 
tion of the interesting Renaissance house at 
No. 17, Via dell’ Impresa, and the disappear- 
ance of the mysterious hill known by the 
name of ‘Mons Acceptorius” or Monte 
Citorio. None of the thousand descriptive 
books on Rome fails to mention this hill, 
and investigate its origin. It was supposed 
by some to be the product of the crumbling 
away of the Amphitheatre of Scarus; 
others say it represented the mass of rubbish 
hea up inside the Pantheon as a support 
for the vaulting of the dome. At all events, 
the hill had a prominent place among the 
seven artificial hills which formed a parallel 
to the classic Septimontium. No opposition 
could have prevented the carrying-out of 
this scheme, unanimously voted by our 
House of Parliament; and so the house in 
the Via dell’ Impresa and Monte Citorio 
have both disappeared. 

Again, the main artery connecting 
central Rome with St. Peter’s—the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele—needs but the building 
of a bridge over the Tiber to be completed 
and to reach its goal. This work is actually 
being executed, and the bridge, with its 
array of statues, and ornamental bronzes, 
and bas-reliefs, will be a worthy neighbour 
to the one built by Hadrian as an approach 
to his Mausoleum. Moreover, the tem- 
porary iron bridge, which has been such an 
eyesore of late years, will naturally be 
demolished. It would therefore be absurd 
to stop the works on the plea of historical 
interest ; yet the scheme involves the partial 
demolition of the Hospital of S. Spirito, a 
masterpiece of Baccio Pontelli, and a monu- 
ment of glory to its founder, Sixtus IV. 

Without quoting further instances, let 
me remark that this process, which is going 
on incessantly, brings to our minds the 
apologue of the man with a splendid head of 
hair, from which one hair was drawn at a 
time, the man at the end being left com- 
pletely bald. I do not think we shall live to 
see medieval and Renaissance Rome share 
the same fate, because its points of interest are 
too many to be done away with during two 
or three generations ; and besides, whatever 
losses in this line were included in Sanjust’s 
‘“* Piano Regolatore”’ have been fortunately 
cancelled under the advice of the Archzo- 
logical Committee. 

In conclusion, my opinion is that Rome, 
as the capital of the kingdom, will gain 
considerably as far as archeological interests 
are concerned, and its museums will pro- 
bably double their contents from accidental 
discoveries brought about by the execution 
of the Plan. Rome, as a modern city, will 
lose slowly, but surely, the characteristics 
which are dear to all of us. One consola- 
tion—if such a one can weigh in the scale 
of gain and loss—is that three-fifths of its 
aon are drawn in the new Plan in green, 
representing gardens, parks, and quarters 
to be built on only in detached villas. 
Such a proportion of green spaces cannot 
easily be matched in any of the modern 
capitals, Ropotro LANcIANI. 
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SALE. 

THE feature of the sale last Saturday at Messrs, 
Christie’s was Nattier’s Portrait of the Marquise 
de Rumillys in white dress with pale blue robe, and 
ee gee hair, seated, holding some flowers in her 

and, which fetched 2,940/. The following pictures, 
the property of Lord Amherst and others, were 
also included: Early German School, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi, 1897. J. Fyt, Two Dogs and a Cat, 
110/. F. Guardi, The Entrance to the Grand Canal, 
Venice, with Santa Maria della Salute and the 
Dogana, and gondolas in the foreground, 126). 
A. van der Neer, A Woody River Scene, 283/. A 
Frozen River scene, with a town and numerous 
figures, 3787. S. Ruysdael, An Inn among Trees, 
1527. Dutch School, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
in black dress with white collar, holding his hat in 
his right hand, 162/. Sir H. Raeburn, E. Finlay, 
Esq., in dark dress, with white vest and_ stock, 
ot. Flemish School, A Triptych, with the De- 
scent from the Cross in the centre, saints and 
donors on the wings, 399/. Romney, Abraham 
Newland, Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, 
346/. G. Honthorst, Charles I., in grey slashed 
dress, standing by a table, 120/. J. B. Crome, 
Gorleston, Norfolk, 131. J. Ruysdael, A View of 
the Castle of Bentheim, 1897. W. A. Bouguereau, 
Distraction, 4517. T. S. Cooper, In the Meadows 
at Noon, 1687. H. H. La Thangue, The Fern- 
Gatherers, 1157. B. W. Leader, On the Welsh 
Coast near Barmouth, 105/. 

Drawings: D. Cox, A Welsh Landnenes, with 
peasants and horse on a bridge, 131/. C. Fielding, 

Highland Landscape, with figures and sheep in 
the foreground, hills in the distance, 325/. J. Pille- 
ment, Hilly Landscapes, with buildings, peasants, 
and sheep, 71/. . Benwell, A St. James’s 
Beauty, 89/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 
At the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers Mr. E. Fell was elected an Associate. 


Francois MauricE Larp, the French 
water-colour artist, who died recently, won 
several medals at the Salon for his drawings, 
and occasionally worked in oils; two of 
his pictures were at the last Salon—a portrait 
and one with the title ‘ Billet galant.’ 


THE tenth of the series—held every four 
years—of International Fine-Art Exhibi- 
tions at Munich, is likely to attract a large 
crowd next year to the Bavarian capital. 
The exhibition has the cordial support of 
the two art societies of the city, and a strong 
local committee has been formed. 


THE death is announced of Siebe ten 
Kate, the Dutch landscape painter, who 
lived for some time in Paris ; the Carnavalet 
Museum possesses a “ grande vue” of Paris 
done by him from Montmartre. 


THE OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS announces 
a series of volumes of British historical 
portraits, of which the first, containing 
103 portraits (from Richard Il. to Henry 
Wriothesley), will be published next 
month. Each portrait is accompanied by a 
brief life written by Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, 
and there is a general introduction by Mr. 
C. F. Bell. The portraits themselves have 
been chosen from many private collections, 
and the National Portrait Gallery, by Mr. 
Emery Walker. The series begins with the 
close of the fourteenth century, and it is 
hoped to carry it down to the middle of the 
nineteenth. . 


THE contents of The Antiquary for January 
will include a paper on * Monks, English 
and Foreign,’ by Mr. S. H. Scott; a study 
with illustrations of ‘The Font at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Ipswich,’ by the Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White; a retrospective review of 
Wilkins’s ‘The .Secret Messenger,’ 1641, 
by Mr. Michael Barrington; a paper on 
‘The Letter A,’ illustrated, by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie ; an illustrated notice of a new 
book on ‘ Ruined and Deserted Churches’ ; 
and a note on ‘The Ransom of Church 
Bells,’ by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry. 
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MUSIC 
—@— 
THE WEEK. 
QuEEN’s Hatyi.—Philharmonic Concert. 

Symphony Concert. 

Tue novelty at the third Philharmonic 
Concert last Friday week was an orches- 
tral work by Mr. Frederick Delius, entitled 
‘In a Summer Garden.’ No analysis 
of the music was given in the programme- 
book, as “the score has not been avail- 
able.” The composer, however, has him- 
self stated that it is “‘modern impres- 
sionistic music.” Of that there is no 
doubt, but the impression which it con- 
veyed to us was extremely vague ; more- 
over, the title ‘In a Summer Garden’ 
seemed incongruous. Such a garden, con- 
sidered by itself, would surely call for 
beautiful strains and rich colouring. The 
impression, however, which it might make 
on a person would naturally depend on 
what mood he was in, and some explana- 
tion was therefore needed as to why the 
music was pensive and plaintive. But 
even the mood, without the cause for it, 
might have been satisfactory, had the 
contents of the work proved less rhap- 
sodical. Mr. Delius is too much influenced 
by Debussy. The French composer’s 
style is at any rate his own; an imitation 
of it is less acceptable. Our native com- 
poser in more than one work has displayed 
great gifts both as regards conception 
and technique; to judge, however, from 
this latest work, his views of his art are 
too one-sided. Mr. Delius conducted, 
and was well received. 

Signor Busoni was the pianist, and 
his rendering of the solo part of Liszt’s 
A major Pianoforte Concerto was most 
brilliant; but the composition is not 
interesting. Great pianists (and among 
them we certainly count Signor Busoni) 
are probably attracted to the work on 
account of the opportunities it offers them 
to display their command of the instru- 
ment. 

At the head of the Symphony Concert 
programme last Saturday stood an Intro- 
duction and Polonaise from Moussorgsky’s 
opera ‘ Boris Godounoff, marked as a 
“first performance in England.” Ex- 
cerpts from operas are dangerous things. 
This Polonaise in the opera may be 
appropriate and effective; as a concert- 
piece it proved merely bright, pleasingly 
scored music, but scarcely deserving of 
the prominent place assigned to it. This 
was followed by another novelty, a Con- 
certstiick in E minor for pianoforte and 
orchestra by M. Raoul Pugno, who as an 
interpreter of Mozart’s music is unrivalled. 
The piece in question is clear in form 
and cleverly written; unfortunately, the 
chief theme, consisting of only three 
notes, is not of sufficient importance 
to give interest to the workmanship. M. 
Pugno’s performance was very fine, and 
his reception, as usual, hearty. 


Brecustein Hatit.—Mr. Arthur Newstead’s 
Recital. 

Mr. NewsteaD at his pianoforte recital 

on Monday played a Sonata in F minor, 


Op. 6, by the Russian composer Alexander 
Scriabine. It is a strange work, and one 
could not but feel that the music was not 
set in the appropriate frame. The com- 
poser had apparently some programme 
in his mind, for the finale was a Funeral 
March, and the most characteristic of the 
four movements. Mr. Newstead deserves 
praise for introducing an unfamiliar work, 
also for his performance. 








Studies and Memories. By C. V. Stan- 
ford. (Constable & Co.)—This volume con- 
sists, with one exception, of papers, bio- 
graphical and critical, contributed to various 
periodicals during the last twenty-five years. 

The Case for National Opera’ is printed 
for the first time, and our author is justified 
in saying that the question of founding such 
an institution “ has in recent years advanced 
several degrees towards its inevitable fulfil- 
ment.’’ He notes, too, that the collective 
wisdom of the Continent has “ gauged the 
value of it as a means of elevating and 
educating the masses of the people.” Sir 
Charles might have added “‘ and amusing,” 
for there are many in whose lives there is 
more shade than sunshine, and who therefore 
want something of that kind; moreover, 
there are many operas of light character 
infinitely superior to what is heard in musical 
comedies and at music-halls. An opera-house 
is still considered a place for amusement only, 
and old Italian operas, with popular 
works of the present day, help to strengthen 
that opinion. It must therefore take time, 
even for men of enlightened views, to look 
upon an opera-house as a means for educat- 
ing and elevating the masses. Sir Charles 
also touches upon the idea of a National 
Theatre, which is now widely and strongly 
supported. Our author is right in declaring 
that “‘the days when music was regarded 
as a frivolous amusement in this country 
are all but numbered,” but it is still largely 
looked upon as mere amusement. We often 
see Queen’s Hall crowded with earnest 
listeners to high-class music, but these, 
after all, are a very small fraction of the 
great public. Sir Charles discusses the 
question thoroughly—the cost, the subven- 
tion required, prices of admission, &c. The 
difficulties of establishing a National Opera 
are great, but we believe that they will 
finally be overcome. The present practical 
article calling attention to the matter is 
therefore welcome. 

On the interesting biographical articles 
in the volume we need not dwell. There 
is one, however, which will attract special 
notice at the present moment. It concerns 
Ernst Frank, who completed Hermann 
Goetz’s opera ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ the 
work recently performed by the students 
of the Royal College of Music under 
the direction of Sir Charles Stanford. ‘The 
Wagner Bubble,’ originally published in 
1888, shows forcibly the difference between 
past and present. Twenty years ago our 
author found it “difficult to discuss,” 
Wagner controversy being warm. Such 
discussion is now out of date; the Wagner 
Society has ceased to exist, and the master 
has become popular. 

Story-Lives of Great Musicians. By 
Francis Jameson Rowbotham. ( Wells 
Gardner & Co.)—This volume is intended 
for young readers, to whom, and even to 
some of maturer age, the imparting of know- 
ledge, historical or biographical, by means 
of stories is always welcome. The only 
question which calls for criticism in the 
book is the choice of stories. Most of them 
are judiciously selected, and related in a 





free and pleasant way. Those of the boy 





Bach and the book of manuscript music 
which he copied, of Handel in his young 
days, and many others, are based on state- 
ments made by serious historians. The one of 
Beethoven playing to Mozart is, however, 
somewhat highly coloured, so that children 
would receive as fact what afterwards they 
would find was a story based on a vague 
tradition. Again, in reference to Schubert’s 
opera ‘Des Teufels Lustschloss’ there is a 
note stating that the “second act was 
accidentally destroyed by a servant, who 
used it for lighting the fires.” The com- 
plete work has, however, been published. 
The volume contains attractive illustra- 
tions. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE AUDREY CHAPMAN ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Mr. René Ortmans, which was 
founded in 1898 for the purpose of giving 
concerts in poor districts, further assisted 
the Free Concert Fund by a _ performance 
at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening. At 
this Madame Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, the 
fourth wife and pupil of the famous teacher 
of the pianoforte, made her first appearance 
in London. She has a good technique, and 
her touch is crisp, but her command of 
expression seems somewhat limited. Madame 
Leschetizky played the solo part in Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G minor with much 
fluency, her performance of the delightful 
Allegro Scherzando being particularly neat. 
The orchestra, which shows steady improve- 
ment, gave a praiseworthy rendering of 
Schumann’s Symphony in c. 

Ir has already been announced that Sir 
Edward Elgar would conduct his new Sym- 
phony at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Con- 
cert on January 16th, but now he will also 
conduct it at the usual New Year’s afternoon 
concert. Miss Marie Hall will be the 
soloist. In the evening Mr. Henry J. Wood 
will conduct a performance of ‘ The Messiah ’ 
in which the Sheffield chorus will take part. 

THE BRUSSELS STRING QUARTET will give 
two chamber concerts on Saturday after- 
noon, January 9th, and Monday evening, 
January 18th. 

Dr. E. Woopatt Naytor’s prize opera 
‘The Angelus’ will be produced during the 
second week of the Covent Garden season, 
which begins in January. It will be given 
under the direction of Mr. Percy Pitt. Dr. 
Naylor is lecturer and organist at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. IstporE DE Lara’s ‘Sanga’ was 
produced at the Paris Opéra Comique on 
the 3rd inst. The libretto is by MM. Eugéne 
Morand and Paul de Choudens. The music 
is said to show an advance on that of the 
composer’s previous operas. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Sat. Costume Carols, 3 and 8, St. James's Hall. 


DRAMA 
— == 


‘SAMSON AGONISTES.’ 

On Wednesday night the British Academy 
invited a large audience to view at the 
Theatre, Burlington Gardens, ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ presented under the direction 
of Mr. Poel. The seating capacity of the 
Theatre was probably over-estimated, for 
there was considerable difficulty in procuring 
places for all who had been invited, and the 
audience were almost mingled with the 
players—indeed, encroached on the stage 
more than once in a way which was dis- 
tressing. 

Mr. Poel, as might have been expected, 
aimed at, and achieved, picturesque sim- 
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plicity. The scene was draped in purple, 
and consisted of an aggregation of steps 
leading up from a large platform to a small 
one. On this small and central eminence 
Samson leaned during most of his presence 
on the stage. That a blind man in chains 
should, even with a boy to lead him, ascend 
so many steps did not seem likely in itself, 
but it allowed the chief figure to take a 
dignified and effective pose—such as one 
might imagine Prometheus took in the play 
of Aschylus where he figures in chains— 
while the female chorus had room to group 
themselves on the lower steps, as well as 
the old men who accompanied Samson’s 
father. 

Greek plays in modern days have usually 
been divided into scenes. ‘Samson’ was 
acted without a break, and, in view of the fact 
that it contains an unusual number of long 
speeches, and runs to 1,758 lines—an amount 
never reached by ®schylus, and surp assed 
only by the ‘ Pheenisse’ and the ‘ Cedipus 
Coloneus ’—it says much for the actors that 
at no time did the play become tedious. 
The commonplaces of the chorus were un- 
doubtedly lengthy—not even Milton could 
succeed in unrhymed imitations of Greek ; 
and more of the subdued singing which 
was occasionally introduced would have 
been an advantage. 

Samson (Mr. Ian Maclaren) was dignified 
in figure and gesture, and delivered his 
long speeches with sufficient modulation 
of voice to secure variety. Manoa (Mr. 
C. A. Doran), apart from a tendency to 
keep a hand fixed on his heart, and Dalila 
(Miss Evelyn Weeden) showed thoughtful 
study of their parts. Mr. Lionel Braham 
as the Philistine bravo, Harapha, approached 
dangerously near the comic, his voice being 
so deep as to be indistinct at times. On the 
collapse of the temple of Dagon, indicated 
by crashing noises behind the scenes, red 
light was turned on, and prevailed for the 
rest of the action. As the Messenger who 
announces the catastrophe Mr. Percy Anstey 
was vigorous. 

This is the first time, apparently, that 
the play has been acted, and the result 
fully justifies the experiment, 

The beauty of the text, well known to 
scholars, is a sufficient compensation for 
some who are apt to despise monologue, 
and the band of actors deserve praise for 
an appreciation of the poetry they had to 
deliver. As in the performance of ‘Comus’ 
at Cambridge last summer, there was a 
sense of this beauty everywhere, which 
professional actors, so far as experience 
of Shakespearian performances by profes- 
sional companies goes, would hardly rival. 
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the appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 


BOOKS. 


—o— 


JUST PUBLISHED. With 48 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
8. net. 


IN VIKING LAND. 
Norway: its People, its Fjords, and its Fjelds. 
By W. S. MONROE. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
Cloth, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 


By W. H. MALLOCK,. 
Author of ‘A Human Document,’ ‘ The Individualist,’ &c. 
“Mr. Mallock’s new novel must be read through with 
that attention which every line of his demands......By far 
the most,remarkable and impressive piece of English writing 
yet produced ‘in connection with modern psychic research.” 
utlook, 








Pott 8vo, stamped sheepskin, 5s. net. 


The Latin Text, = CONINGTON’S Translation on 
opposite pages. 

Also in limp cloth, 4s. net, and in Two Parts, limp cloth— 

viz, ODES AND’ CARMEN SECULARE, ls. 6d. net; 

SATIRES, EPISTLES, AND ART OF POETRY, 28, net. 


“A delightful —_— companion for those who do not 
disdain good English verse alongside the immortal Latin.” 
is Evening Standard. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
STUART CALVERLEY. 
Complete in 1 vol. 


With Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., 
and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“*A welcome oo to those who have hitherto possessed in 
detached form his miscellaneous poems, his verses, and his 
inimitable fly-leaves.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CALVERLEY’S VERSES. 
TRANSLATIONS & FLY-LEAVES. 


Pocket Edition, printed on India paper, bound in stamped 
sheepskin, 33. net ; limp leather, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND 
PROSE. 


By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 6s. net. 


“This is a capital book, with summer lightning of wit on 
every page.”—Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ro OF COVENTRY 
PATMORE. 
Complete in 1 vol. With an Introduction by 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait. 
THE Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a 
Portrait. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Also an Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, Cheap Edition. 
2 vols. pott Svo, 1s. net each. 





Crown 8vo, 58. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
By Mrs. GATTY. 


Illustrated Edition. With Notes on the Natural History, 

and numerous Full-Page Illustrations by W. Week. 

HUNT, E. BURNE-JONES, J. TENNIEL, J. WOLF, 
and other eminent Artists. 

Complete Edition, with short Memoir by J. H. EWING. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE 
NOVELS. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction by 
'REDERIC HARRISON. 
In 8 vols. small crown 8vo, 38, 6d. net each. 
= aca In-;| FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
troduction by FREDERIC 
fe and Portrait of | TH ri ee A AT 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. Eo LAST CHRONICLE 
DR. THORN OF BARSET. 2 vols. 


Also an aire on thin paper in 8 vols. cloth, 2s. net 
each ; limp leather, 3s. net ¢ each. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 








CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 
ORTHODOXY 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown &vo. net, 

“ My. Chesterton has put the whole force of his intellect and 

character into the book, and has written with a sustained manifesta. 
tion of concentrated purpose such as he seldon displays 


Manchester Guardian, 
THE POEMS OF 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
“ The Poems sum up our age.” —Morning Post. 


agony YEW AND BOX 
h_ Notes on other Brergrecns. By W. DALLIMORE and 
THOMAS MOORE. Demy 8v 7s. Gd. net, 
oe Anvt hing but a dry alsqulsition on these important adjuncts to 
old-fashioned gardens.”— Observer. 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED 
GENERATION, 1813-1855 


Edited by Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE. With an ey by 
Lady ST. HELIER, and numerous Illustrations, 16s. net, 
“It is comfortable to op ge that the world before our time was 
so cheerful a place. aaa of our history has to do with the deeds of 
such men and women in the mass; and to read their trivial family 
letters is like standin: on the hearthrug in the firelight and li stening 
to evening goosip.”— Times. 


CORNISH CHARACTERS AND 
STRANGE EVENTS 


y 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
Numerous Illustrations. 
“ A treasure house of Cornish anecdote.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
Being a Life of Napoleon III. to the time of his election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic. By F. H. CHEETHAM, 
With numerous Illustrations, reproduced "ham Contemporary 
Portraits, Prints, and Lithographs. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE “LONDONS” OF THE 
BRITISH FLEET 


How they faced the Enemy on the Day of Battle and what their 
Story means for us To-lay. By EDWARD FRASER, Author of 
‘Champions of the Fleet, &c. With 20 Illustrations, 6s. 


“Truly it is a wonderful story Mr. Fraser tells for us,” —Spectator, 


AERIAL WARFARE 


By R. P. HEARNE. With Introduction by Sir HIRAM 
MAXIM. Demy 8vo. Ts. 6d. net. 

“A very complete and vivid account of the possibilities of aerial 
warfare.”—Morning Post. 


_ART AND COLOUR BOOKS | 


VINCENZO FOPPA OF BRESCIA, 
Founder of the Lombard School 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. By CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES 
and Monsignor RODOLFO MAIOCCHI. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, many in Photogravure and 100 Documents. 4to, £5. 58. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO 
es the Arm rts, and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 
1630. aaa MES DENNISTOUN, of Dennistoun. A New Edition. 
By ED ag rd HUTTON. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 3 v 42s. net. 

“ Dennistoun’s delightful work.” — Times. 

“There has not been this season a nobler or more eacentine reprint 
than this edition of a'hitherto unprocurable book.. all the rieh 
humanities of the Italian Renaissance there is no more counmatioealll 
guide.”—Observer. 


KASHMIR: 
Land of Streams and Solitudes 


By P. PIRIE. With 25 Full- “ig % Plates in Colour, and upwards 

ot 100 other Illustrations by H. PiRIE. Crown 4to, 21s, net. 

“The book wil convey many Fake memories of the Hills to those 
who have lived under them.”—Burlington Magazine. 


AUBREY enneee 8 a Monograph 
By ROBERT ROSS. ith a List of Drawings by AYMER 
VALLANCE. With 16 Ful Page Reproductions. Crown 8yo. 

3s. 6d. net, 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 8 Full-Page Re 
ductions of Water Colours, 160 Illustrations in the Text in Line, 
Designed End-Papers, and Title- -Page, and ——— a Page 9 





‘Devonshire Characters,’ 
) 











by CHARLES ROBINSON. Royal 8vo, clot 
6/- NOVELS 6/- 
HANDICAPPED 


EMILY POTTLE 
* The work of a master craftsman.”—Academy. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
By CLARA VIEBIG. 
” This fascinating romance of peasant life.” — Westminster Gazette. 
ARTHUR’S 
By A. NEIL LY 
5 Fresh and delightful; a cpenstiened belief in the soul of man, - 
tolerance born of knowledge, in the unity of the human race.”—Gl 


A PRINCESS OF HACKNEY 


By C. G. COMPTON. 
= Sresperatingly entertaining.”—Outlook. 


THE LOST CABIN MINE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
“A treasure-hunting stors told in the best ‘Treasure Island’ style.” 


Daily Chronicles 
THE GREEN DOMINO 


By ANTHONY DYLLINGTON 
“ As pretty a romance as could be wished.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WELL OF ST. CLARE 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London. 


[Just out. 
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NEW_ SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





DIANA M 


ALLOR Y. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


84th THOUSAND. 


Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Diana will hang upon the line in Mrs. 
Ward’s superb collection of noble women.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ It is a brilliant story, wholly worthy of its brilliant 
author, and it should have a more popular success than any previous book 
—there are nine or more—from her pen.” 


5th IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘‘ Diana Mallory’ is a great book, great in 
the charm, correctness, and restraint of its style, great in the fascinating 
skill with which its story is unfolded, great in its swift and dazzling 
flashes of portraiture.” 





THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


World.—*‘ This study of Irish life and character is undoubtedly one of its 
author’s most powerful and attractive novels.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘‘ Mrs. Hinkson’s gift of pathos is employed with 
the happiest effect, and she handles the love scenes with all the old charm of 
simplicity. It is a strong novel, and we cordially recommend it.” 


THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


Standard.—‘ A striking and powerful story.” 

World.—‘‘ That spirited and imaginative writer of historical romances, 
Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney, has given us a picturesque and powerful 
story.” 





BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 


By LADY RITCHIE. 
With Portraits. 


Times.—‘* Lady Ritchie takes somehow the impression of a gay, amusing 
world, turns over the leaves of her book, and seizes a sentence here and there ; 
remembers something that happened forty years ago, and rounds it all into 
an essay which has the buoyancy and the shifting colours of a bubble in the 
sun.” 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE 
OF BEAUTY. 


By FELIX CLAY, 
Architect, Author of ‘Modern School Buildings, Elementary and 
Secondary,’ &c. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ This is a book written with ability, which traces (through 4 
general analysis of sensation, feeling, instinct, &c.) our artistic likes and dis- 
likes to instinctive preferences originally necessary for survival.” 





ISLANDS OF THE VALE. By Exzanor G. 
HAYDEN. Illustrated by J. M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Life.—‘‘ Miss Eleanor Hayden has given us a book which in its 
cool green covers is a refreshment to heart and eye. She takes us through 
the byways of life at a leisurely pace, with a pause, here for a story, and here 
for some local gossip. Good stories abound and they are excellently told.” 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. G.C.V.0. C.B. LL.D. 
Third Impression. 
Tone Illustrations. Small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Sir Frederick Treves’s account of his travels in 
— was a delightful book, but his tale of ‘The Cradle of the Deep’ is even 
tter.” 


By Sir 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. By A. Conan 


DOYLE, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ,&c. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A series of chats about books. A young man whose mind is still plastic 

may catch the love of books from it, and the man who desires to start a little 
book collection of his own might find it his best guide. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Sixth and Revised Edition, with a New Preface. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With 16 Page 


F.R.C.S. | 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Half- | 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY.” By 


Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O. R.N. New and ‘Cheaper Edition, 
in 2 vols. each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illustrations, and Map. 
Large post 8vo, 10s. net. 
*.* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net, are 
still to be had. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING and EAST AFRICA. 


By Lieut.-General R. 8. 8S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B. F.R.G.S. With 
several Coloured Plates, and a large number of Illustrations. 
Oblong 4to, 21s. net. 


‘THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. By J. B. 


ATLAY. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 148. net each. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘ Annals 
of, Westminster Abbey,’ &c. Fourth Edition. With 25 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING TREES 


AND SHRUBS. By A. D. WEBSTER. Third, Revised, and 
greatly Enlarged Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘*We commend the book on its undoubted merits as a reference work 
| and guide.”—Journal of Horticulture. 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





In 1 vol. of 1464 pp., royal 8Svo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Athenewm.—‘‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 
NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX and EPITOME in the alternative Bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers’ in London and in the 
Country. Prospectus of the INDEX and EPITOME and of the DICTIONARY post free on application. 


*.* Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send an I/lustrated 


Catalogue of their Books suitable for Presents post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MATHILDE. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY 


ADOLPHUS A. JACK. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“The story is told by means of some of 
the most admirable dialogue in blank verse 
which we have seen.” —Morning Post. 

“It is a serious contribution to modern 
drama.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“The final scene, in which the Regent 
confesses to his wife the infamies he has gone 
through to win her, is instinct with the best 
dramatic qualities.” —Spectator. 

“ There are many fine images and splendid 
lines.” —Academy. 

“ A powerful play, with uncommon dignity 
and impressiveness.”—Scotsman. 

“The central figure of the Machiavellian 
usurper....is a character study remarkable 
for its strength, consistency, and subtilty, 
which would furnish rare opportunities to an 
intellectual actor.”— New York Nation. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lap. 
10 Orange Street Leicester Square London W.C. 








AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


FIRST NUMBER, TUESDAY NEXT. 


TRAVEL & EXPLORATION. 


A New Monthly Magazine devoted to Travel in all its aspects. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED SOUND IN MATTER, 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. POPULAR IN FORM. 








MONTHLY 1s. NET. 








PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. - A Call to Exploration. 
Lieut. A. TROLLE, R.D.N. - : - The Danish Greenland Expedition. 
M. EDITH DURHAM - - - Travel in the Balkans. 
Major R. G. T. BRIGHT, C.M.G._ - - - The Duke of Abruzzi’s Expedition. 
E. STUART BRUCE - - - - : - Dirigible Balloons. 
DUDLEY KIDD - - - : - Photography for Travellers. 
L. C. BERNACCHI - - - - - - The Forests of Peru. 
G. BETHUNE HORSBRUGH - - : - A Naturalist in New Guinea. 

Travel Literature - The Exploring World - Aerial Flight - 


Motor Travel. 








London: WITHERBY & CO. 326, High Holborn, W.C.; or through any Bookseller. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPTION OF THE BIBLICAL CREATION AND OF THE DELUGE 


CREATION’S DAWN 


By “KISH” 
WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR A. H. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net ; post free, 3s. 9d. 


SAYCE 


The Work explains :—1. The 7'wo Creations of Man—(a) Pre-Adamite Man ; ()) Adamite Man. 
2. Who the Wife of Cain was. 3. The Universal Deluge by means of a ‘‘Gap” in the Histories of 
Babylonia and of Egypt. 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the difficulties surrounding the 
first chapters of Genesis, and, as Prof. Sayce remarks in his suggestive Preface to the present k, 
‘there is always room fora fresh theory when backed by originality and learning.’ ‘ Kish,’ writes 
lucidly and well, with no little ability in the conduct of a theory, and learning he certainly possesses. 
His book may well strike fire both from ecclesiastical writers and from the devotees of the Higher 
Criticism.” 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
And at all Booksellers’. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DEnsMoRE. 


Eno's 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 








Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E- 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NINTH THOUSAND. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 6. 6d. net. {Postage 5d.) 


GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


“It is a thrilling sketch of a most brilliant epoch, and while on every page it bears witness to 
minute research, the narrative has a swing and a verve that hurries the reader almost breathlessly 
along.” —Globe. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: 


Being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


‘Mr. Lang approaches his subject in the spirit which makes great biography...... He has shown 
how the spirit of history makes amends for the errors of other days by penning one of the most generous 
tributes ever paid to the Maid’s character and achievements.”—Scotsman. 


TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With 10 Portraits. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents. —A. J. Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles—Henry Sidgwick 
—Robert, Earl of Lytton—Father I. Ryder—Sir M. E. Grant Duff—Leo XIII.—Cardinal Wiseman— 
John Henry Newman—Newman and Manning. 

‘A thoughtful, able, and enjoyable book.”—Daily News. 

‘© A singularly attractive volume.”—Standard. 

‘© A genuine contribution to contemporary biography...... This book will be highly valued by the 
historian of the future as well as by the reader of to-day.”—Daily Telegraph. 














THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE CAUCASUS. By J. F. 


BADDELEY. With 7 Maps and Plans and 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“Mr. Baddeley’s volume is a work of very high value, for it is written by one who knows this great 
region intimately, and who has lived among the tribesmen and noted their customs, their superstitions, and their 
traditional songs and legends.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.). 
‘No livelier and more absorbing journal has been published for a long time.”—Black and White. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTHBROOK: a Memoir. 


BERNARD MALLET. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
“Mr. Bernard Mallet has done his work extremely well...... He has given us a picture of a man and a view of his 
work which can hardly be praised too highly.”—Globe. 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life of Count Albrecht von 


Bernstorff. By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. 
HOPER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


‘Probably it is these social reminiscences, chiefly of the English Court, that will please most readers best. They are 
full of human interest.”—Times. 


STALKS ABROAD: being some Record of the Sport obtained 


during a Two Years’ Tour round the World. By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.Z.S. 
Illustrations by the Author, and from Photographs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent years, full of the joy of the outdoor life, 
yet with many shrewd observations and criticisms of lasting value....A vivid and interesting chronicle of wanderings 
more varied than those usually compassed in a single volume.”—Country Life. 


SISYPHUS: an Operatic Fable. By R. C. Trevetyay, Author of 


‘The Birth of Parsival,’ ‘ Cecilia Gonzaga,’ &c. Feap. 4to, 5s. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“A play of vigour and inspiration.”—Morning Post. 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT, IN MAGADHA AND 


IN CEYLON. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D.,'Bishop of Calcutta. SECOND EDITION. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

















With numerous 














BY LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by Field-Marshal Eart 


ROBERTS, V.C. Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.O. 
and 4 Maps, Svo, 148. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 











WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


SH 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances: 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts im 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.’” 
English Mechanic. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lmrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row. 
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FROM CHATTO 


& WINDUSS XMAS LIST 





THE ART & LETTERS LIBRARY. 


Each volume is issued in two forms, viz. the Ordinary Edition, large crown 8vo, with 8 Four-Colour Illustrations and 


24 in Half-Tone; buckram, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Special 


Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 


4 additional Four-Colour Illustrations, and a Special Coloured Frontispiece, engraved on the Wood or in Collotype ; small 4to, 
whole parchment, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net; whole red morocco, 30s. net. 


STORIES OF THE FLEMISH 
AND DUTCH ARTISTS, 


FROM THE TIME OF THE VAN EYCKS TO THE END OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Being Stories of the great 
Dutch and Flemish Artists drawn from Van Mander and other Con- 
temporary Records. Collected and arranged by VICTOR REYNOLDS. 
The Binding Design from a fine example dated 1557, the Title Design 
adapted from one by Rubens (for Plantin). 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part Augmented, of the 
Translation by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. The Binding Design after 
Aldus Manutius of Venice, c. 150U ; the Title Design after Harley MS. 
(St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis), dated 1504. Also in whole 
pigskin, with clasps, copying the original binding, 25s, net. 


ARTISTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


Being Stories of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance—their Influence 
upon, and their Share in, the History of their Times, as set forth by 
Vasari. Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers. Collected and Arranged 
by E. L. SEELEY. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH ARTISTS, 
FROM VANDYCK TO TURNER. Being Stories of the great 
English Artists, 1600-1851, drawn from Contemporary Records. 
Collected and Arranged by RANDALL DAVIES, Author of ‘ English 
Society of the XVIIIth Century in Contemporary Art,’ and CECIL 
HUNT. The Binding Design after Roger Payn; the Title Design 
after Bartolozzi. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 
A Study of their Influence on Florentine History During and Prior to 
the Cinquecento. Translated by MARY G. STEEGMANN from 
‘La Donna Fiorentina del Buon Tempo Antico,’ by Senator and 
Prof. ISIDORO DEL LUNGO, of Florence. Extra crown 8vo 





(8 by 5} in.). buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
With 2 Plates in Four-Colour and 24 in Half-Tone. 





OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


As Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVL.) 
Re-edited into Modern English, with an Historical Introduction, by WILFRED RAYNAL, 0O.S.B. 


oo 


With Reproductions in Four Colours ,after Water-Colours, and Decorations, &c., in Line, by W. RUSSELL “FLINT. 


The binding after the German, dated 1457, now in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, with 8 Plates in Four ‘ 
Special Edition, small 4to, rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Plates in Four Colours, t! 
mounted, and bound whole parchment, 15s. net; whole pigskin with clasps, copying the XVIth Century binding, ‘ 


buckram, 7s, 6d. net. 


urs, 
dates 
venet. 
[Second Impression. 





A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. The first edition illustrated 

in colours to be published in this country. With 12 Full-Page Repro- 

ductions of Water-Colours, numerous Illustrations in the Text in Line, 

designed ee and Title (printed in gold), and a special Binding 

Design by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Also a Special Edition, limited to 1,000 Copies, on Large Pure Rag 

Paper, the Plates Mounted, and bound in whole parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 

“* Mature lovers of ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’ will be sure to like 

Miss Sowerby’s dainty eee og while the full-page plates in colour will 

as certainly delight younger folk...... These plates are perfect embodiments of 
the delightful poems.”— Burlington Magazine. 


ANNE’S TERRIBLE GOOD NATURE, 


AND OTHER STORIES. By E. V. LUCAS. With 12 Illustrations 
by A. H. BUCKLAND, and Cover Design and Coloured End-Papers 
by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘*The name of the author is almost a guarantee for the quality of the 
tales. These are delightfully written, and make the most wholesome of 
reading for young folks.” —Scotsman. 


YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. 
Being 12 Pictures of Children of all Periods painted by MILLICENT 
SOWERBY and described in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. In 
special picture cover, with 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates, numerous 
Line Illustrations in Text, designed Title and End-Papers. Crown 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘Many of these pictures are exceedingly pretty, and the general get-up of 





the book—in type, paper, and vignettes—is artistic and beautiful.” —G@uardian. 


MARGERY REDFORD 
AND HER FRIENDS. 


An amusing and novel book for Children aged from ten to twenty. By 
Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN, Author of ‘ Littledom Castle,’ ‘My Son 
and I,’ &e. With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
‘*The story makes capital reading not only for young people, but also 
for their elders, and Mrs. Spielmann has been clever in making us feel the 
charm and fascination of her heroine.” —Morning Post. 


LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND. 
By HOLME LEE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Narrating the History of 
Prince Glee and Princess Trill, the cruel persecution and condign 
punishment of Aunt Spite, the Adventures of the great Tuflongbo, and 
the Story of the Blackcap in the Giant’s Well. About 250 Illustrations, 
Full-Page and in Text, by REGINALD L. and HORACE J. 
KNOWLES, and an Introduction by E. H. FREEMANTLE. 
“ This book is in every way calculated to afford delight to children.” 


Scotsman. 

THE BUMBLETOES. 

Their Adventures with Belinda and the Buttonsboy. Pictured in 

twelve scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and written in Verse by 

GITHA SOWERBY. Square crown 8vo, cloth, decorated Title, 

tinted End-Papers, the twelve scenes in Colour and 18 further Illus- 

trations in the Text. 1s. 6d. net. 

‘*A merry little yarn, spun in spirited rhyme, and illustrated in brightly 

whimsical fashion.” —Saturday Review. . 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Sane 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PULISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Mesers. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, December 19, 1998. 
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